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Typical of the thousands of 
freight cars, most of them 
equipped for faster, safer run- 
ning with Schaefer Forged 
Steel Foundation Brake Gear 
Appliances, now carrying 
American war equipment to 
embarkation points—and giving 
no comfort to the Axis. 
Railroads interested in a regular 
equipment-repair program should 
weigh the value of Schaefer equip- 


ment in the light of its sound struc- 
ture and its longer service life. 
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“UNION” CAB SIGNALS 


continuously controlled 


and constantly visible! 


AB SIGNALS assist greatly in 

securing maximum transportation 
efficiency under war time conditions. 
They are continuously controlled and 
therefore changes in traffic conditions 
are indicated immediately. A condi- 
tion requiring speed restriction is 
indicated in the cab instantly, and 
regardless of the location of the loco- 
motive in the block. When the restric- 
tive condition is removed the fact is 
shown at once by the cab signal so 
that speed may be increased. The cab 
signals are constantly visible to the 
engineman and fireman and cannot 
be obscured by unfavorable weather 
or other conditions which may affect 
view of wayside signals. With a signal 
that is constantly visible and continu- 
ously controlled, trains can be oper- 
ated at scheduled speeds with safety. 
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Traffic Increase Continues Above Forecast 


The increase in freight traffic (revenue ton-miles) handled by the 
railways in April was almost 24 per cent over April, 1942. An increase 
of only 10 per cent was until recently, and apparently still is, the 
forecast for the entire year based on government estimates of produc- 
tion and commodity movement. 


Ton-mile figures are as yet available only for January this year; 
but it is possible on the bases of freight revenues and carloadings to 
estimate ton-miles in February, March and April. A tabulation show- 
ing the relationship between average weekly carloadings and actual 
monthly revenue ton-miles in the thirteen months ending with Janu- 
ary, 1943, is given herewith. 








Relationship Between Carloadings and Revenue Ton-Miles 
% Relationship 
Avg. Monthly of Ton-Miles 
Avg. Weekly Rev. Ton-Miles Ton-Miles = per Carload 
oa 


1942 Carloadings (000) Weekly Car Jan. ’42 = 100 
(ilies Trac deta War acie saa co ce.wateelae 771,655 42,962,302 55,675 100 
MEM oS ees guns aed cos emt hors 780,693 40,810,773 52,275 94 
ei «os ca ea kd waren ree 792,860 48,255,531 60,862 109 
PN Lae wire eka nde peseeaes 837,760 49,997,495 59,680 107 
RNR ooo axel oe aca ck Mego woe 834,143 54,270,231 65,061 117 
ES so Batirn Oeics halon ee wa oan 846,442 53,852,328 63,621 114 
IRR (Aes aide anawe do cclsieeecue oe 830,392 56,956,174 68,589 123 
LPEMRME? .-lacd'e 3. ¥'s wsyach a6 ta Pen ee e 870,190 58,626,310 67,372 121 
RS ata kes at ena ark aces! areal 875,915 58,155,496 66,394 119 
WE Ss wr re Wile be clcicmsiney amines 902,409 62,160,196 68,882 124 
TRONS - Sng ew Sik Wa witha weve wdieleve 809,013 56,958,793 70,405 126 
DN) eG ena avn wae tee ce eee 708,616 55,030,990 77,660 139 
1943 

PAM Ie is as's Ouse > Ko ss eee eeson 706,170 55,120,900 78,056 140 
Wii ok Od 5 a sae de Pee ale oan 763,910 SE ss pecan aud 
NNN ee vole as iGcg sale Snes Sonn eels 768,356 GEGGR a6 = Seecas 

NS ar Gag Gh al aw or hha a ateoihiae 785,007 GP ee om. ewe nee 


* Estimated. 








In January, on the average, each car loaded actually produced 
78,056 revenue ton-miles and average revenue per ton-mile was 9.34 
mills. Assuming that the relationship between cars loaded and rev- 
enue ton-miles and revenue per ton-mile have not changed materially 
since, freight earnings in February and March, and average weekly 
loadings in February, March and April indicate that revenue ton- 
miles were 54.9 billions in February, 62.6 billions in March and 61.8 
billions in April. The percentage increase in ton-miles in the first 
quarter of the year was, therefore, about 30.8 per cent, and in the first 
third of the year about 28.8 per cent and traffic in March apparently 
exceeded the previous all-time monthly record made in October, 1942. 
That the increase in April was relatively smaller than in the first 
quarter was partly due to strikes in the coal mines which began late 
in that month. 


It may be that a deceleration of the increase in traffic has begun 
and will continue. But there is as yet little in the data available to 
support this view, and no reason for questioning that, as usual, it will 
be larger in each of the last two thirds of the year than it was in the 
first third. And total car surpluses were smaller in the first third of 
the year than ever before in that period, and there were some 
shortages. 


It was on the basis of a 10 per cent increase in traffic in 1943 that 
the War Production Board made its current allocations of equipment 
and materials to the railroads—i.e., only 20,000 freight cars and 100 
switching locomotives for the first half of the year and only 286 road 
locomotives for the first nine months. The increase of 28.8 per cent in 
the first third of the year would be 8 per cent for the entire year if 
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the wholly improbable occurred, and there was no 
further increase at all in 1943 over 1942. And yet 
it seems evident that the War Production Board 
is persisting in its original estimates of produc- 
tion and traffic in 1943, because it has recently 
revealed that the railroads’ allotment of steel for 
the third quarter has been reduced 40 per cent 
from their estimated requirements. 

It cannot be presumed that the War Production 
Board wishes to destroy the adequacy and eff- 
ciency of domestic transportation. The only other 
conclusions available are that its statisticians are 
slow in catching up with the facts, or that officials 
entrusted with final decisions are careless or un- 
informed. How long will the WPB persist in 
allocations of materials to the railway based on an 
estimated increase of traffic in 1943 only one- 
third as large as has thus far actually occurred? 


Proposed Changes 
In the Patent Law 


Patents establish lawful monopolies for seventeen 
years. They are issued by government to encourage the 
invention and production of improved or new materials, 
devices and machinery that promote technological prog- 
ress. Many inventors and manufacturers have patents 
that have been in existence less than seventeen years, 
but production under which has been suspended by gov- 
ernment during the war period in order that more use 
may be made of materials and productive capacity for 
war purposes. Consequently, a bill has been introducer 
by Congressman Elston to provide that any owner of a 
patent who has been unable since December 7, 1941, 
“to manufacture such invention or discovery . . . due to 
the war emergency shall . .. be issued a certificate 
granting an extension of the term of such patent for a 
period equal to the period during which such inability to 
manufacture existed.” 

Thurman Arnold has caused much discussion recently 
of patents by his attacks on their alleged misuse; and 
various proposals have been made for “reforming” the 
patent laws. One thing is certain, however—the grant- 
ing of patents, and opportunity for their legitimate and 
profitable use, have promoted and are essential to tech- 
nological progress. They do create, and are intended to 
create monopolies; but the monopolies they create 
usually do not reduce but increase competition ; for the 
new product patented must compete with others already 
on the market, and must be better or cheaper in order 
to compete successfully with them. 

A patent is given for seventeen years on the assump- 
tion, based on experience, that that long a period is re- 
quired adequately to encourage the invention, develop- 
ment and marketing of improved and new products. On 
that assumption, action by the government that issued a 
patent which prevents marketing of the product patented 
during part of the period covered by the patent deprives 
its owner during that part of the period of his rightful 
opportunity to make lawful and profitable use of it. 
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Therefore, the argument for passage of legislation ex- 
tending patents for such periods as their use may be 
suspended by the war emergency seems fair and logically 
unanswerable. 

Whether changes in existing laws are needed to pre- 
vent misuse of patents is a different question. A com- 
mittee of the National Association of Manufacturers has. 
in fact, made eleven recommendations for changes in the 
laws and in their administration. The sole purpose of 
government should be furtherance of the public interest ; 
and the sole purpose of government in issuing patents 
should be furtherance of the public interest by promot- 
ing technological progress. To this end it is necessary 
to provide opportunity for adequate rewards for those 
who promote progress. It is not promoted, but is usually 
hindered, by those who buy up patents and do not use 
them. 

The usual purpose in such instances is to mini- 
mize competition, whereas every patent issued for a 
good product should increase competition. Therefore, 
the law should severely restrict the length of time a 
patent can remain in existence without being used. 


How to Secure More 
Effective Supervision 


The National Association of Manufacturers has pre- 
pared a pamphlet entitled, “The Foreman—The Key 
Man in Your Plant,” which is worthy of most careful 
consideration and study by all those who are interested 
in raising the standards of efficient management in an 
organization. Section II of this pamphlet presents a sort 
of self-measuring device by which an organization can 
appraise its adherence to the sound principles of manage- 
ment, so far as supervisory relations are concerned. This 
Section is broken down into several parts, including 
recognition of foreman’s status, foreman’s compensa- 
tion, authority commensurate with responsibility, per- 
sonnel practices relating to supervisors, two-way channel 
of communications, women, and consultative supervisory 
relations and morale. | 

Important as are all these factors, the one making the 
foreman or supervisor a real two-way channel of com- 
munications, is worthy of special note. He comes in 
direct contact with the workers—the men on the firing 
line. He is in a position to keep management fully in- 
formed as to the needs and the feelings of the men in 
the ranks. He should also keep the men fully informed 
as to the policies and necessities of management, but to 
do this he must be far more fully informed than he is in 
many instances. In a way, this key man is the spark 
plug who should vitalize relationships between men and 
management. If full advantage is not taken of him in 
this capacity, then one of his greatest assets is lost. 

Just what is required to make the most of the super- 
visor or foreman as a mutual interpreter of men and 
managements? The N.A.M. lists these requirements as 
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follows: (1) Provisions should be made to bring fore- 
men in contact with top management as often as possible, 
on both a formal and an informal basis; (2). foremen 
should be informed promptly by executive management 
of all important discussions with employee groups and 
representatives ; (3) executive management should seek 
the observations and suggestions of the foremen upon 
production, personnel and operating problems (4) fore- 
men should be given notice, as far in advance as possible, 
of decisions by executive management which affect em- 
ployment and production problems; (5) as’a part of 
supervisory management, foremen should be kept in- 
formed by executive management on such problems as 
labor relations, taxes, and existing legislation affecting 
the company, business outlook of the company, and local 
community relations of the company. 

Obviously, these recommendations are as constructive 
for railroads as for manufacturers. 


Inadequate Yards 
A Bottleneck to Traffie 


Of the many changes that are being demanded in the 
fixed facilities of the railways to meet the needs of war- 
time transportation, some of the most important, and 
growing increasingly important as traffic continues to 
increase, are in yards. That this is true may seem 
incredible to those uninitiated who recall the idle yard 
areas, the weed-overgrown yard tracks, and even the 
abandoned yard facilities of the depression era. But it 
is a vivid reality to operating and engineering officers, 
and one that is causing them serious concern as they see 
train delays, with hundreds of lost car and locomotive 
hours, pile up at yards, and through the war-time re- 
strictions on materials find it impossible to remedy at 
most only the more exaggerated conditions. 

The reasons for the present inadequacy of many yards 
are only too evident to those acquainted with the changed 
requirements for transportation brought about by the 
war. The huge increases in traffic alone might well have 
called for many changes; but far more fundamental has 
been the shift in the direction of the preponderance of 
loaded traffic on all transcontinental lines, brought about 
by the war in the Pacific, plus the equally fundamental 
changes effected in operating practices generally to secure 
the utmost efficiency from all available motive power. 

Although the traffic of the railways was already rising 
prior to December 7, 1941, due to the defense activities 
of the country, most roads still had yard capacity to 
spare. Immediately after December 7, however, with 
the surge of military supplies and equipment to the West 
coast, a surge that has now become a tide, many west- 
bound yards became completely inadequate over night 
and still remain inadequate—inadequate in number of 
tracks, in length of tracks, and in all facilities for the 
expeditious handling of cars. Supplementing this bur- 
den on many westbound facilities brought about by the 
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reversal of the traffic load, and applying with equal force 
to numerous other yards handling traffic to the North, 
East and South, has come the need for an increased 
number of classifications to serve the hundreds of war 
plants and military establishments that have sprung up 
over the country. Adding still further to the burden on 
many existing facilities has been the steady increase in 
the length of trains, brought about both hy increased 
traffic and an attempt to utilize all available motive 
power to its maximum capacity. Ironically enough, at 
the same time, fundamental changes in the currents of 
traffic and in operating practices, brought about by the 
war, find other yards completely misplaced as regards 
current needs. 

In spite of serious restrictions upon many of the mate- 
rials essential to yard extensions and improvements, a 
few of the most aggravated yard conditions have been 
remedied, saving thousands of car-days and hundreds of 
locomotive-hours monthly, not only at these yard points, 
but at many other points dependent upon them. Several 
other important yard projects are under way at the pres- 
ent time, which, when completed, will have an equally 
important effect in expediting traffic. However, equally 
serious conditions continue to prevail at many other 
points, which cannot continue without telling effect on 
the war effort—conditions that must be remedied to 
break existing bottlenecks. : 

That these bottlenecks be eliminated to the greatest 
extent possible is the joint responsibility of the railways 
and the War Production Board; the railways to initiate 
remedial measures, and the WPB to make it possible 
for them to secure the necessary materials to carry them 
out. That each meets its share of this responsibility is 
vital to effective action, and railway officers must not 
forget that they must take the initiative in each case— 
must create and develop the remedy, must prepare and 
propose the plan, and must urge the release of the mate- 
rials necessary to carry it out. Until then, and only until 
then, in spite of the added burden which this is certain 
to entail, they have not discharged their obligation. On 
the other hand, when this has been done, the WPB must 
do its part or accept the full responsibility for the con- 
sequences. 





Ancient History? 


It has often been found that profuse expendi- 
ture, heavy taxation, absurd commercial restric- 
tions, corrupt tribunals, disastrous wars, sedi- 
tions, persecutions, conflagrations, inundations, 
have not been able to destroy capital so fast as the 
exertions of private citizens have been able to 
create it. 


Every man has felt entire confidence that the 
state would protect him in the possession of what 
had been earned by his diligence and hoarded by 
his self-denial. 


—Lord Macaulay, the Historian, Writing in the 1850’s 
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Dispatcher’s Office. 
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Seaboard Installs 64 Miles of 
Centralized Traffic Control 


Reduces average running time of freight trains one hour—New 
carrier apparatus facilitates line coding controls and indications 


S A MEANS for increasing track capacity and re- 
A ducing train time, the Seaboard has installed cen- 

tralized traffic control on 64.6 miles of single-track 
main line south from Savannah, Ga., to Thalmann. 
North from Savannah to Hamlet, N. C., the Seaboard 
has two lines, the one via Charleston, S. C., being used 
primarily for freight service, and the other line via Co- 
lumbia, S. C., for passenger service. From Gross, Fla., 
107 miles south of Savannah, alternate lines are avail- 
able through Jacksonville, Fla., and direct to various 
points in Florida. The result is that the section of sin- 
gle track between Savannah and Gross is a bottleneck. 
The daily traffic on this territory includes 12 scheduled 
passenger trains and 4 or more extra sections, as well 
as 20 to 24 freight trains. Thus the total number of 
trains ranges from about 32 to as many as 40 or more 
daily. An additional complication is that numerous 
meets are scheduled in this territory. 


942 


A large part of the line between Savannah and Thal- 
mann extends through wooded swamps or low land, 
with the track on a fill about 12 to 15 ft. above water 
level. For short sections approaching low ridges, the 
grade ranges up to 0.5 per cent, but for practical pur- 
poses, the line may be said to be level. For extended 
sections, the line is tangent, one tangent being 28 miles 
long. There are few curves, and the maximum curva- 
ture is about two degrees. The rail throughout is of 
100-lb. section, with tie plates, good ties and rock bal- 
last, all well maintained. 

The maximum authorized speed for passenger trains 
operated by Diesel-electric locomotives is 75 m. p. h.; 
for passenger trains hauled by steam locomotives, 70 
m. p. h., and for freight trains, 50.m. p. h: Speed re- 
strictions are in effect at railroad crossings and at one 
drawbridge. 

Automatic block signaling has been in service in this 
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territory since 1927, with train. movements authorized 
by time table and train orders. As traffic increased dur- 
ing the early months of 1942, the trains lost much time 
when meeting and passing under train order operation, 
and at sidings equipped with hand-throw switches. To 
increase the track capacity and reduce delays, the logical 
expedient was to install centralized traffic control, in- 
cluding power switch machines and semi-automatic sig- 
nals to authorize train movements, thereby superseding 
train orders. The number of trains operated is the same 
throughout the Savannah-Gross territory, but at pres- 
ent more meets and passes are made in the section be- 


tween Savannah and Thalmann; therefore this 64.6 mile - 


section was equipped with C. T. C. first. 


Three Passing Tracks Removed 


Passenger trains of the Seaboard use the tracks of 
the Savannah Union Station Company for 1.8 miles be- 
tween the passenger terminal and Florida Junction, at 
which point an electric interlocking protects a crossing 
with the Station Company, as well as including a junc- 
tion switch between the Seaboard and the Station Com- 
pany tracks. At Blossom, 1.3 miles south of Florida 
Junction, there is a junction switch with a cut-off which 
is used by certain trains. 

Knowing from past experience that C. T. C. would 
permit trains to get over the territory more quickly and 
thus reduce the number of passes and meets, three pass- 
ing tracks, at Ford, Pineland and Anderson, were re- 
moved. 

This left 14 passing tracks between Florida Junc- 
tion and Thalmann, the locations and car capacities 
of which are shown on the accompanying diagram. 

At Everett, a crossing with the Southern is protected 
by an electro-mechanical interlocking which also includes 
the operation of the south switch of the southward sid- 
ing and the north switch of the northward siding. Also 
at Burroughs, a crossing with the Atlantic Coast Line 
is protected by an electro-mechanical interlocking which 


Part of the Coded Carrier Equipment 
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includes the control of the south switch of the passing 
siding at this point. Except for these switches, all pass- 
ing track switches between Florida Junction and Thal- 
mann were equipped with electric switch machines as a 
part of the new C. T. C. project. Also as a part of the 
C. T. C., electric switch machines were installed at the 
junction switch at Blossom and at the north switch at 
the end of the southward passing track at Thalmann. 
Two switches near the crossing at Thalmann are oper- 





A Power Switch on the New Seaboard Installation 


ated by hand-throw stands handled by the operator, 
while the south switch of the northward passing track 
is operated by a power machine which is controlled by 
the operator. 


Signaling Arrangements 


In the previous automatic signaling, a double location 
of head blocks was placed about 50 ft. from each pass- 
ing track switch. In order to increase the speed of trains 
when entering or departing from passing tracks, the old 
No. 10 turnouts were replaced with new No. 16 turn- 
outs. When installing the longer turnouts, the switches 
were moved, thus requiring that the station-entering 
headblock signals be moved, and a two-aspect color- 
light “arm” was added for directing trains to enter the 
passing track. A special feature of the Seaboard signal- 
ing is the painting of the letter “S” in white on the 
face of the background shield on each of these lower 
“arms.” 

This letter conveys definite information to an en- 
gineman that a yellow aspect in this “arm” under a red 
in the upper “arm” indicates that the power switch 
is reversed to permit the train to enter the passing track. 

As a part of the C. T. C. project, a track circuit was 
installed on each passing track to indicate to the dis- 
patcher when the siding is occupied, and the controls 
are arranged so that the red-over-yellow aspect is dis- 
played when the passing track is either occupied or un- 
occupied. The passing tracks, in most instances, are 
long enough and located in such a manner that the speed 
need not be reduced below 25 m. p. h. until after most 
of the train is on the passing track. Thus these fea- 
tures save considerable train time when entering and 
leaving passing tracks. é 

The main line station-departure signals were moved 
to new locations opposite the fouling points on the pass- 
ing tracks. For the most part, this line extends through 
swamps, the tracks being on a fill. The expense of 
widening the fill to permit throwing the passing track 
to provide clearance for a main line station-departure 
signal did not seem to be justified. Steel to construct 
cantilever signal bridges was not available. For these 
reasons, at one end of each passing track, the main line 
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station departure signal is on a bracket mast at the 
field side of the passing track, a doll mast being provid- 
ed to show that the signal applies to the main track. 
New three-aspect color light dwarfs were added as 












applies to passenger trains as well as to freight trains, 

Previously when the switches were operated by hand- 
throw stands, trains had to be stopped to permit throw- 
ing the switches before entering a passing track, as well 

























































































































leave-siding signals. as after leaving. With the new power switches, trains |! 
The intermediate signals were relocated as required can pull into passing tracks at 25 m. p. h. without stop- § 4 
to provide adequate spacing in accordance with the brak- ping. Likewise when leaving, trains can accelerate to — {ot 
ing distances of modern trains and speeds. On account 25 m. p. h. and pull out without stopping. This saving fre 
of the swampy nature of the soil, large deep concrete in time amounts to 12 to 15 minutes for a train depart- {| 28° 
signal foundations, poured in place, were required, and ing from one passing track, moving over a section of : 
in some instances, it was necessary to drive a pile and main line and entering another passing track. Often ff} 
pour the foundation on top of the pile. The old foun- this saving permits a train to be advanced one or more § 9© 
dations were discarded by digging holes and toppling stations when otherwise it would have been held. cid 
the foundations into the holes to bury them. Under the previous method of operation, train orders § StU 
had to be issued and delivered an hour or more prior § P* 
Benefits of the C. T. C. to the time meets or passes were to be made at certain § S“ 
stations. In the meantime, if some train did not make [| 4S 
The principal benefit of the C. T. C. has been to get the time anticipated by the dispatcher, there was no § 
trains over this territory in less time without increasing means for changing orders to advance trains which were § 2Y° 
the maximum permissible speeds. Under the previous waiting. By means of the information on the C. T. Cc. § 
operation with train orders, the speed of trains had to control machine, the dispatcher now knows the locations tha 
be reduced when approaching and passing train order of and the progress being made by each train; and he 1,9 
offices, not only to permit the enginemen to see the as- can, therefore, advance trains for close meets or passes. 70 
pects displayed by the train order signals, but also to For example, on a recent day, the dispatcher antici- thr 
permit train orders to be handed up to trainmen. An- pated that he would put a northbound perishable freight J} PO 
alysis shows that trains save an average of about 10 to train in the passing track at Cox to let a following pas- — 
12 minutes on the 64 mile C. T. C. territory, due to the senger train pass. However, the passenger train lost for 
elimination of these speed reductions and some stops time, and the freight train was directed to keep moving sid 
previously required at train order offices. This saving all the way to Richmond Hill, where it took siding to J ™ 
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let the passenger train by. Thus the freight was ad- 
vanced about 40 miles further under C. T. C. operation 
than would have been possible with train orders. Train 
movements of this character are in progress practically 
all the time. In some instances, as many as 16 trains 
are kept moving on the 64-mile territory. The road 
foreman of engines and the dispatchers report that the 
freight trains are now covering the 64 miles in an aver- 
age of one hour less time than previously. 

The arrival of these locomotives at their terminals an 
hour earlier permits them to be made available for the 
next road trip that much sooner, which has been a de- 
cided help in relieving a shortage of power. Previous 
studies by the road foreman of engines show that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the fuel and water was con- 
sumed while trains were standing on passing tracks. 
As the C. T. C. territory is now being operated, the 
trains lose very little time on passing tracks, the total 
average saving of one hour being 20 per cent of the total 
involved in this mileage. Likewise, tests have proved 
that the elimination of a stop will save from 1,000 to 
1,500 Ib. of coal for a tonnage freight train and 500 to 
700 lb. for a passenger train, as compared with running 
through at authorized speed. The C. T. C., with the 
power switches, is saving many such train stops daily 
on this territory, and although no means are available 
for measuring the saving in fuel, it is obvious that a con- 
siderable amount of fuel is being saved. Furthermore, 
in some instances, freight trains pass up water stops 


that otherwise would be required, which in each case 
saves at least 10 minutes time. 


Coded Carrier for C. T. C. Line 


The C. T. C. control machine is located in the dis- 
patcher’s office in the Union Station in Savannah. The 
controls are sent to the field stations and indications are 
returned by means of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany’s multiple time code system, multiple line applica- 
tion, using a pair of No. 8 bare copper line wires from 
Savannah to the south end of the territory. The new 
and interesting feature of this project is the use of cod- 
ed carrier current for handling the coded controls to 
and indications from the field stations on the half of the 
territory remote from the office. 

On the 39 miles between the control office at Savan- 
nah and the south switch at Jones, the control of switches 
and semi-automatic signals at the 19 field stations, as 
well as the return of indications, is handled by ordinary 
d-c. code impulses, the same as on numerous previous 
C. T. C. projects. This system is complete within it- 
self, separate code sending and receiving apparatus be- 
ing used in the Savannah office. 

The control of switches and semi-automatic signals 
at 11 field stations, as well as the return of indications, 
on 20 miles from Jones south to Thalmann is handled 
by a different line coding system which includes sepa- 
rate code-sending and receiving equipment in the Sa- 
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vannah office. This second system utilizes codes at 
high frequencies which are super-imposed on and trans- 
mitted direct in one direction or the other between Sa- 
vannah and Jones on the same pair of line wires which 
are used also by the conventional d-c. line codes to and 
from the field stations in the Savannah-Jones territory. 
At these field stations and at Savannah, special devices, 
known as filters, prevent interference between the con- 
ventional d-c. codes and the high frequency codes and, 
therefore, controls to or indications from any of the 
field stations in the Savannah-Jones section can be han- 
dled simultaneously with controls to or indications from 
any of the field stations in the Jones-Thalmann section. 
In addition, the filters permit the same pair of line wires 
to be used also as a telephone circuit. 

The advantages of this carrier system are numerous. 


On this busy railroad, the dispatcher in charge of the 


control machine can send out controls to widely separat- 
ed field stations at exactly the same time, and when 
meets or passes are being made at close timing, a few 
seconds delay may avoid the stopping of a train. Fur- 
thermore, the dispatcher’s work is based on the informa- 
tion given by indications on his machine and, therefore, 
it is just as important that indication codes come in 
promptly as it is that the controls go out promptly. The 
carrier saves an enormous amount of copper that would 
be necessary to provide an additional circuit. 

A 16-step control code cycle goes out in about 4 sec- 
onds; a 16 step indication code cycle comes in in the 
same length of time, but only one control or indication 
code cycle can be handled at one time by the conven- 
tional d-c. time code system on the pair of line wires. 
Experience shows that when trains are numerous, some 


delays may result if more than 30 to 35 field stations 
By means of the carrier 


are controlled as one unit. 
system, an extended territory is cut into sections, with 
about 20 field stations in each section; for example 
there are 19 field stations in the Savannah-Jones sec. 
tion. At present there are only 11 field stations in the 
Jones-Thalmann section, but as the C. T. C. is extend. 
ed southward, more field stations will be added to this 
section to make a total of 20 to 25; then a second car- 
rier section will include the succeeding 20 or more field 
stations. Thus, in the total distance of 107 miles be- 


tween Savannah and Gross, there will be the conven- | 


tional d-c. code section between Savannah and Jones, 
then the first carrier section between Jones and prob- 
ably White Oak, and a second carrier section between 
that point and Gross. 

The pair of line wires from Savannah end at Jones, 
there being no physical connection between these wires 
and the pair that extends south from Jones to Thalmann, 
except for a band pass filter which passes voice fre- 
quencies in order to allow the telephone system to ex- 
tend from Savannah to Thalmann. So far as the normal 
operation of the system is concerned, it is the same as 
if a separate pair of line wires extended from the office 
through each of the sections of C. T. C. territory. Thus 
the use of carrier frequencies reduces greatly the re- 
quirements for copper line wire. 

This change-over from automatic block to centralized 
traffic control was planned and constructed by signal 
forces of the Seaboard Air Line, under the direction of 
J. R. DePriest, superintendent telegraph and signals, 
the signaling equipment being furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company. 


New Freight Power Eases War Load 


on the Canadian Pacifie 


2-8-2 type locomotives have high-tensile boiler shells built 
from steel furnished in Canada—Light reciprocating parts 


WENTY locomotives of the 2-8-2 type are now 

being delivered to the Canadian Pacific by the 

Canadian Locomotive Company, Kingston, Ont. 
The locomotives are being built under wartime regulations 
which have frozen locomotive designs for the duration and 
are the first, so far as is known, in which considerable 
Canadian-manufactured boiler-shell plate and tender-tank 
plate have been used. These materials previously came 
from the United States and England. Half of the locomo- 
tives are being delivered to the eastern lines and half to 
the western lines of the railroad. They have been counter- 
balanced with a view to their use for heavy passenger 
service when needed and are all equipped with steam- 
heat and air-signal apparatus. 

The locomotives carry a boiler pressure of 275 Ib. 
With 22-in. by 32-in. cylinders and 63-in. driving wheels 
they develop a tractive force of 57,500 lb. The total 
weight of the locomotive in working order is 339,000 Ib. 
They are designed for high-speed service with heavy 
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loads and will operate on long runs over several divisions 
without change. 

The boiler is built without a steam dome. The boiler 
barrel sheets, and the inside and outside welt strips, are 
made of high-tensile steel to C.P.R. specification 131. 
All of this steel, except that for the second course, was 
furnished -by the Steel Company of Canada. The second 
course, being too wide for rolling in Canadian mills, was 
obtained from the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation. 


Types of Steel Used 


The front tube sheet, outside throat sheet, wrapper 
sheet, wrapper-sheet liner, and back head are of boiler 
steel. Firebox crown, sides, door sheet, back tube sheet 
and inside throat sheet are firebox steel. Both the boiler 
and firebox steels are to C.P.R. specification 5-N. Where 
size would permit, the steel for these sheets was also 
furnished by the Steel Company of Canada. The physical 
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properties of these steels are shown in one of the tables. 

The locomotives are fired by the Standard Type H 
stoker. Each locomotive is equipped with an Elesco type 
K-40-K feedwater heater and a Hancock type 2W-5000 
inspirator. Among the cab fittings are the water columns 
of the railroad’s own design in which the gage cocks are 
mounted on the column instead of directly in the boiler 


back head. 


Cast-Steel Bar Frames 


The locomotives are built up on cast-steel bar frames 
Both front and intermediate driv- 
ing wheels are fitted with the Alco lateral motion device. 


with bolted cross-ties. 
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General Dimensions and Weights of the Canadian Pacific 
2-8-2 Type Locomotives 


FINED. sarhlmcueeneire mae ce ees Wacesaeen 
Type of locomotive.........scee0. 
RP OIAED: ic aware wees Se oo aioe tis woke 
MEIC MUNUMEUR fC oicceccy ¢che cece eee 
MEM DUIE “a. 0 cscceccs cence ce waueae : 
ENE ic Kis Veuve Cae eee Cea eee Ree Kees 

Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, Ib. 
Height to top of stack, ft.-in. 
Wet OVOGRIE ENG bcd coe Kea sees o'aes 


Cylinder centers, in. 


Weights in working order, Ib.: 
WE ERO R ei creciare cela so. 6 6.0: 0 0:6 die’ee ofde'e 
EC ORO eons cinco bs. o-eccae cocee 


On trailing truck 


Wheel bases, ft.-in. 


IMUM s esata ec: fa'c aiero's, 6 ole ema ats 

MAING, COERE. oc.0. cs: cieiale bm ceee-de 

Engine and tender, total 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. .. 
Cylinder, number, diameter and stroke, in.. 
VWalve@ear, t9PE .ilecsiccecesnssccs 
Valves, piston type, size, in. 
Mem WEAGEL, TE ok oc ccc csevicnes 


Boiler: 


Steam pressure, Ib 
Diameter first ring, inside, in. 
Firebox length, in. ............. 


Firebox width, in. 


Combustion chamber length, in. 
Arch tubes, number and diameter, in. .. 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. 


Flues, number and diameter, in. 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. 


Superheater, type 


SEOMEY, BYBE < clcccew'ee's sc eis s-civice 
Feedwater heater, type 
Grate area, sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
RCHOL, cet citi wieder ctienlldcca 
PNCIN- SOON os ors alg 60s aca Vea oaks 
ROU. COREE Sos. oe oxkk eG ale one 
MEUDOS ANG MNES “oes cca cceceeee 


Evaporative, total 


PULSE Neate tcl ans cece caewe 
Combined evap. and superheater 


Tender : 
Type 


Trucks 


—. 


PME CMI a ole nice ce ose ees 
SROMIEEE 6! 0 /a'a.w ia e'6is.4-<:eic. oss oaiekieus'e 


Water capacity, Imp. "gal. ‘ante 
Fuel capacity, tons 


ee 


Canadian Pacific 
Canadian Locomotive Co. 


2-8-2 
P2h 
5417-5436 
1943 


Freight or passenger 


57,500 
15—6% 

10—8 

7—7 


Weight distri- 
bution not yet 
available 
339,000 
238,000 


16— 6 
35—11 
76— 9 
63 
2—22 x 32 
Walschaert 
12 
7 
275 


A 
Standard H 
Elesco K-40-K 

70.3 


274 
36 
310 
3,126 
3,436 
970 
4,406 


Rectangular 
10.000 


18 
4-wheel 
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A McAvity flange lubricator feeds oil to the flanges of 
the leading driving tires. 

Steel wheels and tires, which formerly came from Eng- 
land, were secured in the United States. The tires for 
the engine-truck wheels, trailing-truck wheels, and the 
main driving wheels were furnished by the American 
Locomotive Company, Railway Steel Spring Division, 
and the rolled-steel tender wheels came from the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation. The tires are manufactured 
to A.S.T.M. Specification A-26-39 Class B and the wheels 
to the A.A.R. Specification M-123-42, Class C. 

The main piston heads are Z-type of cast steel and are 
equipped with Hunt-Spiller all-bronze lipped type piston 
rings. King packing is applied on the piston rods. Valve- 





Physical Properties of the Steels Used in the Canadian 
Pacific 2-8-2 Type Locomotives 


Tensile Yield Elongation in 
strength, point, 8 in., 
lb. Ib. per cent 
High-tensile boiler-shell steel 
Specification No. 131 ........ 70,000 to 38,000 min. 1,600,000 
83,000 tensile 
Boiler-shell steel 
Specification No. 5 .......... 55,000 to 0.5 of 1,500,000 
65,000 tensile tensile 
Boiler firebox steel 
Specification No. 5 .........- 48,000 to 0.5 of 1,500,000 
58,000 tensile tensile 





chamber and cylinder bushings are of cast iron of the 
railroad’s own specification. 

The total weight of reciprocating parts on each side of 
the locomotive is-1,170 Ib. An overbalance of 35 Ib. is 
applied in each main wheel. The overbalance in each of 
the other wheels is 223 Ib. 


Throttle, Superheater and Valve Mechanism 


The boilers include Type A superheaters with the 
American multiple throttle in the superheater header. 
The outside throttle operating rod is enclosed in the hand 
rail alongside the boiler. The steam-distribution system 
starts with the internal steam-collecting drypipe developed 
some years ago by the Canadian Pacific. The locomotives 
have Walschaert valve motion controlled by the railroad’s 
standard screw type reverse gear operated by an air 
motor. 

The nes equipment is Westinghouse No. 8ET 
and includes one 8%4-in. Westinghouse air compressor. 
Other special equipment is shown in the table. 

The tenders are the rectangular type of riveted-plate 
construction.. They have a water capacity of 10,000 
Imperial gallons and a coal capacity of 18 tons. 

















































Tie Producers Discuss 


War Problems 


Searcity and inefficiency of labor, less production, 
sen y P 
price regulation and grading, receive attention 


ORE than 75 executives and other representa- 

tives of tie-producing companies and railway of- 

ficers interested in the production, procurement 
and use of cross and switch ties attended the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Railway Tie Association at 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., on May 4. Owing to 
conditions arising from the war, the meeting was con- 
fined to a single day, but during the two sessions the 
reports and discussions reflected the concern of the in- 
dustry with respect to the labor situation, the shortage 
of transport, the ramifications of price regulation and 
the competition of high wages paid in war industries, 
and their effect on the volume of production and the 
quality of ties. Both sessions were presided over by 
the president, David W. Bauer, vice-president, Potosi 
Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The meeting devoted its entire time available to the 
problems affecting tie production as a result of the im- 
pact of war conditions, including reports on Manufac- 
turing Practices, on Mechanical Equipment in the Pro- 
duction of Crossties, on Timber Conservation, on the 
Effect of Revised MPR-216 on the Crosstie Industry, 
on Legislative developments and on the Checking and 
Splitting of Ties. In addition, timely contributions 
were made by A. A. Miller, chief engineer, maintenance 
of way and structures, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo., 
who spoke at the annual luncheon on The Railways and 
the War Effort; and by Carleton S. Hadley, general 
counsel, Wabash, St. Louis, Mo., who addressed the 
group on the Railways and the War Agencies at its an- 
nual dinner. 

The secretary reported that the membership included 
33 corporate members (the producing companies), an 
increase of 6, and 43 associate (individual) members. 


New Officers 


At the afternoon session, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, R. M. Claytor, 
plant manager, Southern Wood Preserving Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; first vice-president, R. M. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president, T. J. Moss Tie Company, St. Louis. 
Mo.; second vice-president, E. J. McGehee, vice-presi- 
dent, Wood Preserving division, Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; members’ of the Executive committee— 
R. Van Metre, president, Wyoming Tie & Timber Com- 
pany, Chicago; John F. Renfro, secretary, Taylor-Col- 
quitt Company, Spartanburg, S. C.; T. J. Turley, vice- 
president, Bond Brothers, Inc., Louisville, Ky.; and A. 
E. Whitehurst, general manager, American Creosote 
Works, Jackson, Tenn. At a meeting of the officers fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the convention, Roy M. Ed- 
monds was re-elected secretary-treasurer for another 

ear. 
* President David W. Bauer expressed the attitude of 
the association and of its members individually in his 
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Shortages of 
Man-Power, 
Heavy Demands 
for Ties, and 
Lack of Ade- 
quate Transport 
from Woods to 
Yard, Are Com- 
plicating the 
Production of 
Ties in Areas of 
the Country 


opening address, when he said that while this was the 
silver anniversary meeting and that it was being held 
at the place of the association’s birth, it was not a fit- 
ting time to celebrate the anniversary since “we are now 
confronted with the solemn task of winning the war 
and, obviously, it is our responsibility to do everything 
within our power to accomplish this as quickly as pos- 
sible and regardless of sacrifices.” 
Continuing, he said: 


“Upon reviewing statistics of crosstie production and require- 
ments during the past year, we may feel that we have made 
a substantial contribution to the war effort. The average annual 
consumption of crossties during the 10 years prior to 1942 
was approximately 47,000,000, while more than 65,000,000 ties 
were used during 1942, This increase was required largely by 
the ordnance department and for naval and military projects. 
It should be noted, however, that while there was an apparent 
increase in production during 1942, it was by no means sufficient 
to meet the increased demand, so that the larger part of this 
increased demand was met from stocks on hand, and this 1s 
reflected in the current inventory figures. 

“In meeting this increased demand, our industry was faced 
with many problems, most of which we have yet to overcome 
and some of which threaten to become more acute before im- 
provement can be expected, particularly the shortage of hauling 
equipment and rubber and, most of all, the man-power shortage. 
Such statistics as are available at this time disclose that the 
production for the first quarer of 1943 was approximately ten 
per cent under the same period last year, but we must consider 
it our obligation to satisfy the needs of the railroads so that 
they may keep ’em rolling to victory.” 


Railroads’ Essential Job in War 


Mr. Miller in his address emphasized the difference 
between the transportation problem in this war, as com 
pared to the previous one. He said in part: 

“The difficulties that were experienced in the first world wat 
were caused largely by a concentration of traffic at a few 
Atlantic ports, and failure to co-ordinate the loading and ship- 
ment of cars from the interior with the possibilities of unloading 
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at the seaboard. Many cars arrived before there were ships 
ready for their lading and, instead of unloading the cars and 
storing their contents, so that they could be returned for further 
loading, they were held as storehouses. The result was a Serious 
blockade on those roads close to the Atlantic, and a serious 
nation-wide car shortage because of the large number of cars 
used as storehouses. 

“In the present war, the needs for transportation are much 
greater and movements, instead of being directed towards one 
coast only, are in every direction. However, partly because of 
lessons learned in the first world war, but largely because of 
the far higher efficiency of our present-day operation, a far 
greater transportation task is being performed, with almost no 
real difficulty, outside of inconveniences largely connected with 
civilian passenger travel. 

“Many people had thought that the newer forms of transpor- 
tation, the airplane and the modern super-highway, would not 
only be able to care for the logistics of this war, but even that 
the railways were on the way out as an outmoded agency, just 
as the canal boat and the river steamboat were rendered obso- 
lete by better forms of transportation. Hitler made this same 
mistake. Prior to beginning his series of aggressions, he built 
up a magnificent system of super-highways designed for military 
use. At the same time he neglected his railroads; they were 
not fully maintained; their operating methods had not been 
kept up to date. When the war came, the first rush was handled 
by the super-highways, but after the supply lines became more 
extended, the unprepared railways were called upon more and 
more. We all know the result. 

“That the importance of the railways, particularly for large 
volume, long distance movements, is fully appreciated by our 
forces and our allies is shown clearly by the concentration of 
bombing effort against Hitler’s trains, shops, yards, railway 
bridges and junctions. It is significant, too, that when our 
forces landed in North Africa, they took with them not only 
tanks, trucks and jeeps, but also locomotives, cars, rails, other 
track materials, and trained railroad personnel, so that supplies 
for the army in Tunis, moving 1,000 miles from Casablanca, 
would not be too few or too late. 

“Perhaps I might call attention here to one fact which has 
been overlooked by those who have thought railroads are un- 
essential. An average freight train today hauls around 3,000 
tons. The largest trains haul as many as 10,000 tons. Assume 
that this freight were to be hauled by the largest trucks; that 
each truck hauled 10 tons. Thus, 300 trucks and their drivers 
would be required merely to haul the freight of one ordinary 
train. Multiply this by the literally thousands of freight trains 
that are always in motion throughout the nation and one obtains 
some idea of how essential the railways are. 
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Why Track Is Better 


“How have the railways been able to handle the war load so 
suddenly thrust upon them? In the first place, tracks are 
stronger and more dependable than ever before. Poor subgrade 
conditions have been remedied, not by the old but hopeless 
method of merely dumping on more cinders, but for years the 
causes of unstable roadbed have been sought and cured instead 
of merely treating the symptoms. Furthermore, there has been 
a great improvement in the most important matter of cross- 
tes. In this connection there is a miracle to record—we used 
to be told, when we attempted to get reasonably sound and 
straight ties, that the trees did not grow that way. Now, strange 
to say, the trees grow very much better, and even our purchasing 
agents know that a spot of decay in a tie can never be im- 
Proved, even though it may be obscured with creosote. 

_ But an important reason for the railroad ability to deliver 
is the greatly improved operating practices. These are too 
lumérous and varied to more than mention. They include 
higher speeds, longer runs, heavier loading of individual cars, 
teduction of terminal delays and far better co-operation with 
our shippers. For example, higher average speeds are the 
result, not only of greatly increased speeds while trains are 
actually moving, in turn made possible by better ties, rails, 
track, etc., but also because of the large reduction in train 
delays by better methods of dispatching, better signals and 
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so on. Formerly a measure often used to gage operating effi- 
ciency was the number of tons handled per train, the more the 
better. Now it is recognized that the factor of time must also 
be included, with respect to both the cost of moving the traffic 
and the value to the patron, so instead of more ‘tons per train’ 
we have ‘ton-miles per train hour’ as one of our yardsticks. 
“Just a word or two as to the magnitude of the task. If last 
year’s freight traffic were handled in one train, at 60 miles per 
hour, this train would have taken more than 305 days to pass 
a given point. Also, at present, a troop movement leaves some 
camp somewhere in the United States on the average of every 
six minutes, 24 hours a day, seven days a week. And this war 
traffic is superimposed on a greatly increased civilian traffic. 
This may help us to understand why we can not always provide 
seats on all trains for everybody. We are not able to buy more 
cars or locomotives or run additional trains, even if we had the 
cars, so we are doing the best we can to help win the war with 
what we have, and in so doing we have had the most wonderful 
and heartening co-operation from our patrons and the public.” 


Changes in Manufacturing Practices 


A committee on Changes in Manufacturing Practice 
noted during the past twelve months, of which W. J. 
Chambiss, Bond Brothers, Inc., was chairman, reported 
under four heads. The first dealt with the necessity for 
operating sawmill and logging crews with less than nor- 
mal labor. The committee stated that in normal times 
the ideal tie operation consists of a portable sawmill 
with a crew of nine men, including 1 sawyer, 1 block- 
setter, 1 edgerman, 3 off-bearers, 1 tie barker, who also 
helps load trucks, and 1 handyman, who is used at vari- 
ous jobs where needed. The logging operation employs 
a truck and driver, 2 snake teams with drivers, 1 single 
horse with driver to load truck and snake small logs 
when not loading, and 1 man to cut roads. The timber- 
cutting crew consists of 9 men running four cross cut 
saws and 1 foreman to keep saws filed. This full tie 
crew of 24 men will manufacture from 200 to 250 ties 
in an eight-hour day, in addition to approximately 4,000 
ft. b. m. of side lumber. 

The skeleton crew which is being used quite generally 
today consists of five to six men at the mill, three men 
logging and five to seven men cutting timber. This 
crew of 13 to 16 men will manufacture 100 to 125 ties 
and approximately 2,000 ft. b. m. of lumber in a day. 
In other words, with practically the same equipment, the 
same. overhead and 60 per cent of the labor cost, one can 
get only 50 per cent production. 

The operator who can get together a crew of only 6 
to 10 men is forced to run his mill part time and use 
the same crew to cut and log. On the average, his pro- 
duction will run from 50 to 75 ties a day. Shortage of 
manpower is, therefore, the chief cause for limited pro- 
duction, and this condition is becoming more critical 
month by month. Another change is the quality of la- 
bor at the mills. It is now necessary to use inexperi- 
enced men, those physically handicapped and older men, 
thus causing decreased production. 

There has been a decided increase in manufacturing 
costs during the last year, amounting to approximately 
40 to 60 per cent, depending on the locality. It has 
been more difficult to hold up the grade of ties sawn at 
the mills, chiefly because of inefficient labor. If present 
production is to continue, we must in some way get it 
over to the local draft boards that at least the key men 
at the sawmills must be deferred from military service. 

Changes in manufacturing practice involve chiefly 
changes from sawn to hewn ties in the case of pine; 
from hewn to sawn ties in the case of gum and oak; and 
a marked change-over from large to small operators, 
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especially in the case of pine ties. These changes have 
been occasioned by increased lumber prices, by War 
Production Board regulations and restrictions and by 
manpower problems resulting from the war effort. The 
tendency of these factors to reduce tie production and 
the immense turn-over in tie-producing labor have re- 
sulted in a let-down in workmanship. This has caused 
a corresponding let-down in inspection to secure more 
of the needed ties. 


Difficulties in Timber Conservation 


Looking upon any attempt to discuss timber conser- 
vation from a practical operating standpoint as inop- 
portune at this time, the Committee on Timber Conser- 
vation, of which Meyer Levy, T. J. Moss Tie Company, 
was chairman, said that the principal difficulty lay in 
the fact that, owing to conditions confronting the indus- 
try, it is compelled to rely in large part on unskilled 
and inexperienced labor, with wasteful results from: 
First. Split and burst trees by improper felling ; second. 
Waste of timber because logs are cut too short; third. 
Improper felling of trees, which results in the larger 
trees destroying some of the small, young, growing 
timber; fourth. Tie cuts left in tops of trees by inex- 
perienced cutters; and fifth. The cutting of stumps too 
high. 

The report added that these conditions exist also in 
the logging operations of forest product industries other 
than the tie industry. 

We are told by the War Production Board that the 
total minimum lumber requirements for all purposes 
during 1943 are estimated currently at 31% billion 
board feet. The principal lumber problem is that of 
meeting the greatly increased box and crating-lumber 
demands. In addition to the lumber requirements, rail- 
way requirements for crossties and other forest prod- 
ucts which are being substituted for steel, are creating a 
drain on our timber supply. 

However, owing to the emergency demand for forest 
products, the users of these forest products have shown 
foresight in accepting types of timber which normally 
are not in demand, particularly the mixed hardwood 
types. This will reduce materially the depletion of tim- 
ber that we normally recognize as most desirable. 

Because of this heavy drain on our forest resources 
there is need, now more than ever before, for timber con- 
servation, so that the requirements of the future may be 
supplied satisfactorily. There must be intelligent forest 
management, adequate fire protection and economic cut- 
ting and utilization of our forest products, all of which 
are difficult of accomplishment because of the serious 
shortage of experienced labor and the tremendous de- 
mand for our product. 

The tie industry has a definite responsibility in the 
protection and maintenance of our forests, so that there 
will be a continuous flow of crossties and other forest 
products. We should, therefore, make every effort to 
practice conservation and to spread knowledge on the 
subject to smaller operators. 


“Liquidating the Capital” of Our Forests 


Paul D. Kelleter, supervisor of Clark National For- 
est, dwelt upon the dangers of forest depletion in his 
address. He said in part: 

“Today, we are meeting within the boundaries of the central 
hardwood region—a region of great importance to the members 
of this association. Within this region the annual drain from 
the timberlands amounts to 1,781,000,000 board feet, with an 
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estimated annual growth of but 424,000,000 board feet. Thi 
gross drain is supplemented by loss from fire, insects and disease 
amounting to an additional 11,000,000 board feet per year. Thus 
the net effect is liquidation of the forest capital, since the annual 
drain is nearly 4% times the growth. The effects are fay. 
reaching, as viewed from a social and economic standpoint. They 
are certainly not conducive to the financial health of this vag 
area. 

“Our problem, therefore, is that of developing a stabilized 
forest economy. This is of particular importance to the pro. 
ducer and operator. By a stabilized forest economy is meant 
one that will fit into the general economic scheme and pay its 
way. Since forestry is a long-time investment, some definite 
plan for forest land use must be developed. A plan looking 
toward a stabilized forest economy must, first of all, be based 
on an accurate forest survey. We must know more accurately 
than we do at present, the full extent of existing forest re. 
sources. We must build up a positive assurance that no owner, 
whether private, federal or state will deplete the woods and 
the soil in his handling of the land resources that are involved, 
On the basis of past experience there seems to be available but 
two methods: Education and regulation, each by itself, or in 
combined effort. A long-time program of this sort would more 
or less shape itself along these lines: 

“Protection of the plant against the dangers of fire and the 
resultant losses must receive first consideration. I am aware 
of the important action already taken by the members of the 
association. However, no satisfactory program is possible if 
we depend on the owners of the forest lands alone to take the 
necessary measures against forest fires. With fair assurance 
that the producing plant, the forest, will be protected and not 
destroyed, we are ready for the next step in the educational 
field—the proper management of the forest. Foundation for 
such a step can be laid by establishing co-operative management 
practices, including reforestation through planting and seeding. 

“In emphasizing the need for education, I have in mind a 
training program for local tie buyers, in which they advise local 
operators and timber-land owners as to proper woods practices. 
Such a program can be correlated readily with the U. S. forest 
service, the various state foresters and extension foresters. 
Too many one-tie trees are cut now. We can have these same 
field representatives stress more than ever the need for indi- 
vidual fire-prevention measures and point out the loss in the 
lowered quality of fire-killed and damaged timber. You should 
get behind every current local measure that tends toward a 
more careful utilization of the products from forest lands and 
discourage the marketing of ties and other forest products from 
lands that are ruined so completely by exploitation that the 
community has no future values to look forward to.” 


The Effect of Revised MPR-216 


Reporting on How Revised MPR-216 Has Affected 
the Crosstie Industry, the committee, of which T. J. 
Turley, Bond Brothers, Inc., was chairman, stated that 
to gather the information upon which the report was 
based questionnaires were sent to key men in producing 
areas, asking replies to the following questions: 


1. Has the dollars and cents ceiling had the effect of (a) 
increasing, (b) decreasing, or (c) stabilizing the production 
of ties? 

2. Does it tend to lower the grading of ties? 

3. Are current prices sufficient to allow producers to purchase 
timber, manufacture ties and make a reasonable profit? 

4. Can you suggest changes which will make the regulation 
more workable and more satisfactory for the furtherance of 
the war effort? 


Replies indicated that production had increased since 
the regulation became effective, principally in the TC 
and TD groups, since more of such ties are being ac- 
cepted by the railways, but also because the price dit 
ferential under the regulation is not as great betweel 
the oak groups and the mixed hardwoods as was beitig 
paid in some territories before this regulation became 
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Furthermore, the stimulation of production 


effective. ; 
in the TC and TD groups allows tracts of timber to be 


worked which were not particularly attractive before 


this regulation was issued. It was also stated that, in 
some sections, the increased production was not so much 
the result of price as of lower grading. As a rule, buy- 
ers who were not paying the ceiling prices started to do 
50 as soon as the regulation went into effect. A railway 
demanding a very high-grade tie, if competing with 
other roads having less stringent inspection require- 
ments, soon found that if it was to get any ties it would 
have to grade them the same way as the others. This 
situation has heretofore been taken care of by price dif- 
ferentials, but as the price is now the same for all ties, 
the grading problem is difficult of solution. 

Other reasons for increased production were that the 
establishment of a ceiling fixed a definite market price 
for everyone connected with the tie business, whether 
he is a contractor, a yardman, a tie hewer, a sawmill 
operator producing a relatively few ties or a timber 
owner. Generally speaking, the prices established were 
in excess of those in effect immediately preceding the 
effective date of the order. With a ceiling price, con- 
tractors and producers had a stable basis on which to 
make their plans and this tended to stimulate and re- 
habilitate the tie business, which had started to dry up. 


Conditions Stabilized—But with Exceptions 


It was reported that, in most cases, the revised regu- 
lation has tended toward stabilization. One interesting 
comment was that the stability feature had been some- 
what dissipated by the fact that the OPA qualified cer- 
tain small producers who under normal conditions do 
not have the spread between the off-wagon prices and 
the tie-contractor prices and it is thought that some 
such producers are manipulating this cushion in many 
ways to their own advantage. 

While grading has been lowered somewhat, this has 
been caused more by the increased demand for ties than 
by ceiling regulation. In this connection, it was pointed 
out that one weakness that has developed in the regula- 
tion is that most roads have disregarded their delivered 
cost of ties and, inasmuch as they are all allowed to 
pay the same price for green ties f. 0. b. cars at loading 
point, a number of the northern, mid-western and eastern 
railroads have placed orders in the southwestern and 
southeastern territories where the originating roads have 
been procuring their ties, and this developed into a 
scramble for crossties between these foreign lines and 
the originating lines, with the net result that there has 
been a lowering of grade. 

It was generally agreed that prices are sufficient to 
allow producers to purchase timber and manufacture 
ties with a reasonable profit. However, there are cer- 
tain sections where there is a heavy demand for labor 
at war plants that are paying higher wages than our in- 
dustry can afford to pay, and where there is a demand 
for common car blocking, mine material and industrial 
lumber which carry higher maximum prices and are 
made from practically the same class of timber. 

It was also generally agreed that, if properly applied 
and enforced, the regulation is workable and equitable 
with a few minor changes such as: 


1. Upward revision of the price for long switch ties. 

2. That the OPA be more strict in the definition of “tie 
contractor.” 
' 3. Upward revision in the price of pine ties. 
4. Slight revisions in group border lines where there is an 
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abnormal differential in price, as such a condition causes ties 
to be hauled from the lower price zone to the higher one, which 
1s contrary to the policy of the OPA. 


_ In practically all of the replies to the questionnaire, 
it was brought out that the chief production problem is 
a shortage of labor. It was suggested that if local draft 
boards can be made to understand that men working in 
the timber industry should be considered for deferment 
to the same extent as farmers and men in other essential 
industries, we will have gone a long way towards get- 
ting some relief. Some farmers will not now leave their 
farms, even though they have some spare time to work 
at sawmills, for fear it will jeopardize their status with 
the draft boards. 


Destructive Governmental Plan Forestalled 


In its report, the Legislative committee, of which B. 
N. Johnson, Wood Preserving division, Koppers Com- 
pany, was chairman, said that no more concrete case 
can be cited of the power of protest of the ordinary citi- 
zen, acting through his duly elected representatives, than 
that of the modifications in the Forest Products Service 
Plan, resulting from a nation wide protest against the 
proposal for the U. S. Forest Service to go into the 
lumber business with an initial capital of $100,000,000. 
If the original plan had been approved, it would have 
constituted one more step toward the communal conduct 
of all enterprises. As a result of these protests, Con- 
gress became actively interested in the question and the 
chairman of the Lumber and Timber Products war com- 
mittee informed the President that ‘he disapproved the 
proposed plan. 

The original plan proposed that many governmental 
authorities engage in various phases of the lumber busi- 
ness, including preferential priorities, and markets, with 
grants of federal funds to finance the production, pur- 
chase, transportation and sale of forest products. On 
February 26, 1943, the President finally disposed of the 
joint recommendation by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard and War Production Board Chairman Nelson 
for the establishment of a “Forest Products Service” 
plan. 

The revised plan is under the jurisdiction of the War 
Production Board, and any activity of the forest service 
is to be initiated by it only at the War Production 
Board’s request. The new plan, which provides that 
the activity shall be essentially to provide advisory, tech- 
nical and co-operative service to the industry, involves 
no element of government competition, preferential pri- 
orities or markets to anyone, or of federal forest regu- 
lation. 


Preventing Checking and Splitting of Ties 


Recognizing the shortage of anti-checking irons, the 
Committee on Checking and Splitting of Ties, of which 
W. H. Firmin, Wyoming Tie & Lumber Co., was chair- 
man, reported that an investigation as to the possibili- 
ties of using substitutes developed the information that 
the painting of the ends of ties with creosote, coal tar, 
red lead and certain proprietary materials had given 
such poor results that those who had made the experi- 
ments were convinced that the benefits obtained were 
not worth the effort, time or expense involved in mak- 
ing the applications. As a result of this investigation, 
the committee concluded that the application of anti- 
checking irons remains the best method for reducing 
splitting losses in ties during the period of air seasoning. 
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Don’t Underestimate the Airplane 


Ton-mile costs invading railroad freight service 
are predicted, with government subsidies helping 


By E. S. Evans 


President, Evans Products Company, Detroit 


ODAY every man in the transportation business 

F is interested in what the airplane is going to do to 

its future, not only in domestic but world transpor- 
tation. Is it going to be possible for the airline opera- 
tors to get their costs down to a point where they will 
be a serious threat to rail and truck transportation or 
are they going to be restricted to only that type of 
freight transportation that relates to the highest brack- 
ets; that is, express and mail? This is a serious ques- 
tion and one that should be studied with care. 

If we accept the standards of comparison as set up 
by recent writers on the subject—using the C-47 air- 
planes to measure the capacity and efficiency of the air 
against modern freight trains—we will be fooling our- 
selves and be lulled into a false security. It would have 
been just as foolish in the 1920’s to have taken the air- 
plane of that day and said that, for reasons of compari- 
son, we would limit ourselves to the frail airplanes with 
fabric-covered wings, tubular fuselages, and small en- 
gines, as to use the present already-obsolete DC-3’s or 
C-47’s as a standard of measurement, or to use the 
standard “40 and 8” French box cars as a standard of 
comparison with modern American freight cars. 

Airplane designers and manufacturers have already 
built planes weighing up to 160,000 Ib. gross, with 
freight-carrying capacity of almost half their weight, and 
on the drafting boards today are designs of freight-car- 
rying airplanes weighing 250,000 lb. In view of the fact 
that there is hardly any limit from a structural stand- 
point to the size of the airplanes, the planes of the future 
will be built with a view to the economics of the problem 
and will take into consideration all of the factors relat- 
ing to that problem—such as economy in manpower, 
economy in operation, speeds, landing fields, shipping 
centers, etc. ; 


Old Planes Not a Fair Measure 


Knowing American genius and indefatigability, we 
may expect that every avenue will be explored, every 
device employed, once the aviation experts undertake the 
solution of air freight transportation, to improve power 
units, wing design, streamlining and every other device 
that their profession can devise to bring the costs of air 
operation to the lowest possible point. 

To be of any value in estimating the impact of skyway 
competition, we should try and project our thought to 
at least the probabilities, if not the possibilities, of future 
development in aircraft and air transport operation. The 
C-47, which is the converted old DC-3 passenger plane, 
weighs 31,000 lb. gross and will carry 8,000 lb. payload 
at 160 m. p. h., and this is the plane that has been used 
as a standard by which to measure air competition with 
the railroads. 
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The ton-mile cost of operating this plane with 100 per 
cent load factor is approximately 151%4 cents. The C-46 
is roughly estimated to cost, with 100 per cent load fac- 
tor, about 10% cents per ton-mile. But there already 
has been built the Lockheed Constellation, C-69, which 
weighs 90,000 Ib., will carry 32,000 Ib. payload, and 
whose operating cost would be from 5 cents to 7 cents 
a ton-mile. 

In view of the fact that there is already being built 
another cargo plane which weighs 190,000 Ib. and which 
we estimate will have a payload of 76,000 Ib., and that 
other planes of much greater size are being considered 
seriously, then if the railroads are going to think about 
air competition in a realistic way they must think about 
it in terms of huge cargo carriers with operating costs 
or ton-mile costs well within the range of our present 
l. c. 1. rates of 4 cents per ton-mile and lower than rail- 
way express charges. 

With the addition of trailer planes, and properly de- 
signed tow planes, these operating costs can again be 
lowered, so that air competition can enter the field of 
first class freight for which the railroads are now charg- 
ing a little over 3 cents a ton-mile. 


Miscellaneous Freight 


It is almost impossible to say what the ton-mile cost 
of railroad freight is if you try to break it up into its 
various classifications. The overall costs are easily as- 
certained and slightly under 1 cent a ton-mile, but this 
involves the carrying of 684 million tons, or 55 per cent 
of the 1% billion tons of freight originated by the rail- 
roads, of coal, ore and other products of the mines. In 
addition, there are 189 million tons consisting of agricul- 
ture, animals, products of the forest which, also, to a 
large degree, are not suitable for air shipment—though 
perishables such as fruit, vegetables, meats, particularly 
with progress in dehydration of these products, and es- 
pecially flowers will be subject to air competition. The 
bulk of rail and truck freight which could go to the sky- 
ways would consist of box car freight commodities of a 
miscellaneous character which in 1941 gave the railroads 
354 million tons of freight or about 30 per cent of the 
total tonnage originated; as well as mail, express and 
2.4. 

It is recognized that the position the skyways will take 
in our freight picture is going to be largely dependent 
upon how cheaply airplanes will be able to transport 
freight. The longer the haul, the more efficient the air 
plane becomes. Whereas it might not be profitable to 
take a C-69 flying from New York to Chicago and carry 
it to the substratosphere—where its gets its most ec 
nomical operating costs—if it were going to San Fram 
cisco it would unquestionably go into the substrate 
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sphere at, say, 30,000 it., which would give it its maxi- can be operated with one or two men and need not be 
mum speed and minimum gas consumption. designed to withstand the torque of the engines on the 
Another factor that must be taken into consideration power plane, they can be built for about 20 per cent of 
js the development and use of trailer trains. This con- what a plane of the same size could be built and will be 
templates the designing and building of tow planes engi- much lighter in weight. 
neered particularly for the job they have to do, with Taking into consideration the use of assisted take-off 
with rockets or double-header tow planes, a plane can 
tow behind it after it reaches its desired elevation ap- 
proximately its own weight. Thus, a 200,000-lb. tow 
plane which would carry probably 40 per cent of its 
gross weight in payload, or about 80,000 Ib., could, with 
assisted take-off, tow a glider (or gliders) equal to its 
own weight which, instead of having 40 per cent payload, 
would carry 70 per cent minimum of payload. This 
would give in the tow plane 80,000 lb. minimum pay- 
load, in glider (or gliders) 140,000 Ib., or a total of 
220,000 Ib. at a reduction in speed of about 25 per cent. 
Trailer planes should not be confused with sailplanes or 
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fac: gliders used for sport purposes and which have a wing 
‘eady loading of 3 to 7 pounds per sq. ft. These trailer planes 
vhich will have a wing loading of at least 20 Ib. per sq. ft. and 
and a speed of 200 m. p. h. : 

cents 

built Slower Planes and Gliders 

ee If you have a plane with power enough to go 150 m. 
eval p. h. and you want to double the speed and make it go 
dual 300 m. p. h., you do not double the power, you multiply 
aid it by eight. Thus, if you have a power plant that will 


carry your plane at 300 m. p. h. and you gear it down 
to go 200 m. p. h., you have a great surplus of power 
because the same formula works in reverse. 

For short hauls glider trains are ideal. A number of 
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y de- Mr. Evans is the manufacturer of the auto- gliders can be towed behind one tow plane, the aggre- 
oe? mobile and “utility” freight car-loading de- gate load being equal to the gross weight of the tow 
Id of vices which bear his name, and of a kindred plane, and these gliders can be cut loose at the pilot’s 
harg- iidliin “< i Ai ebaihiain: al eniies will and land independently of the train, discharge their 
a ee ake g freight, reload and, by methods already developed by 
planes. His experience, therefore, includes Richard DuPont and the Army Air Force, be picked up 
dealing with practical problems in freight without stopping the tow plane. According to the best 
shipment both by rail and by air. estimates available, such an operation would reduce the 
> cost He has been an executive and director for cost of transporting air cargo to between 2 cents and 3 
to its cents a ton-mile. 


several plane manufacturers and air lines, and 


as- m rs" There are many aeronautical engineers who feel that 
y recently established a fund at Wayne Uni- 








t this any saving other than the convenience offered by the 
pone versity for research into air cargo possibilities. individual trailer planes for individual landings and 
. fail In our December 5, 1942, issue was pre- take-offs can be equalled by increasing the size of the 
Tn sented a paper on air freight prospects by cargo plane and it is a well-known fact that the large 
ricul- W. A. P id f United Ai planes which will permit of simpler construction, of 
to a a nn, eee © — ¥ ‘a stronger materials, will give relatively greater strength 
ough Lines, who took what may be called a “con- as against weight than will the small planes. As prog- 
ilarly servative” view of the plane’s potentialities as ress is made in air freight transport, engineering devel- 
id es- a competitor of the railroads for freight traf- opments will tend to simplify construction and reduce 
The fic. Mr. Evans, in this article, foresees more costs both in construction and in operation. 
fea economical plane performance than that en- ive Fuel E 
oe te visaged by Mr. Patterson and, consequently, Prospective Fuel Economy 
of the ascribes to cargo planes a larger potential For instance, at present it is thought necessary to use 
s and Share in freight traffic. 100-octane gasoline which costs 13% cents per gallon, 
. but there is no reason that the cost of fuel for airplanes 
1 take should be over 3 cents a gallon. I know of developments 
ndent for trucks which permit the use of third-grade gasoline 
sport with an octane rating of from 40 to 45 which, with the 


e ait-§ Proper gear ratio, propeller pitch, wing design, center of equipment developed for the purpose, gives equally as 
ble to gravity, etc., and with carefully streamlined trailer good performance as 100-octane gasoline would give in 
catty Planes which have eliminated every surplus pound of a truck motor and which gives 13 per cent more mileage 
t eco’ weight and lend themselves entirely to economical car- than the best gasoline in use today with the best present 
Fran-§ tying of cargo. In view of the fact that the glider or equipment. That this device, and probably others like 
trato-§ trailer plane has no engine, does not have to carry fuel, it, can be developed for transport planes is a foregone 
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conclusion and, when this is done, gasoline at 3 cents a 
gallon in tank car lots can be used instead of paying 
13% cents a gallon. The device that I have in mind can 
burn high-grade fuel oil (in conjunction with gasoline 
for starting) and on experiments made with the ther- 
meron using fuel oil, 23 per cent more mileage was ob- 
tained than on high octane gasoline with ordinary equip- 
ment. 

It would be foolish for us to say that methods of 
this sort could not be employed with airplane engines. 
It will require experiment and development, but it is 
within the range of probability. 


Sees Two Planes Doing One Train’s Work 


A few comparative figures would be of interest. The 
average freight train for 1941 consisted of 50.3 cars, 
of which 36.1 per cent or 18.1 cars were empty. The 
cars loaded with miscellaneous freight at that time car- 
ried about 17 tons, though under the new ODT advice 
and pressure they are now loading them much more 
heavily, and this train will average about 25 m. p. h. 

Now, a “sky train” will carry 110 tons with a top 
speed of 200 m. p. h. One plane will carry 40 tons at a 
top speed of 300 m. p. h. Therefore, if a train could de- 
liver between Chicago and San Francisco 1,500 tons of 
freight a month, two airplanes of 80,000 lb. payload ca- 
pacity each, making 18 trips per month, could carry 
about 1,440 tons, which is within 4 per cent of what the 
train can do. If a “sky train” were used, consisting of 
tow plane and trailers, going 200 m. p. h., one such 
“train” could deliver approximately the same as one 
railroad train during the same period and the cost could 
be nearly a third less than what the railroads charge for 
first class freight. 

The things that we have just been talking about are 
not only possibilities—they are probabilities. That we 
are very close to them in point of time is indicated by 
the immense job of logistics being done by the Army 
with inadequate facilities and small planes like the C-47. 
The 90,000-Ib. Constellation, the 250,000-lb. flying boat 
which Glenn Martin says he has already designed, the 
190,000-Ib. land plane which is in process of being built 
and will be completed before the end of 1944—all of 
these are straws in the wind which bid us be alert and 
on guard. — 

We should not let our transportation business 
suddenly find itself under surprise attack such as was 
suffered by our military forces at Pearl Harbor. For- 
tunately,.if we act at once we have time to readjust 
ourselves and to meet the competition as sound and real- 
istic business men would do. It takes time for air trans- 
portation development and engineering. It has to be 
done step by step and the methods of air transportation 
that I have described above will proceed logically and 
consistently for some years to come before reaching their 
zenith. 


Subsidies Likely 


Another question which railroad men are asking is: 
Is the government going to subsidize airlines after the 
war? It is my personal opinion that it will. With mod- 
ern warfare depending more and more upon air force, 
the country that is left without adequate aviation re- 
sources will be as badly off as countries in the past who 
had inadequate naval and merchant marine resources. 

If the railroads take an active part in air transporta- 
tion they need have nothing to fear from government 
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subsidies of one form or another. To the contrary, they 
will immediately become the beneficiaries along with the 
airlines. 

That air competition will ruin or destroy the railroads 
or the truckers is absurd to suggest. If properly han. 
dled it should be a great feeder for the railroads and 
should add as much business as it takes away. 

Regardless of the contrary opinions that have been 
expressed upon the subject, I earnestly believe that the 
railroads can and should make some sort of working 
arrangement with the airlines, combining their vast traf. 
fic organizations and resources with the experience that 
airline operators have already acquired and are develop. 
ing day by day. Each will complement the other ; each 
will benefit mutually; and together they should share 
the responsibility. 

The entrance of the railroads into the airplane trans- 
portation business, which knows no land boundaries, 
should put the railroads into the greater field of interna- 
tional transportation. 


Double-Quadrant 
Throttle Rigging 


DOUBLE-QUADRANT throttle lever assembly 

A for application on any steam locomotive where the 

connection to the throttle is outside the boiler has 

been developed by the American Throttle Company, New 
York. 

The assembly consists of a double quadrant mounted 
on the assembly bracket, a throttle lever in bell-crank 
form on the end of the short arm of which the latches 
are mounted, and a crosshead guide for the rear end of 
the throttle operating rod. 

A special feature of the double quadrant is the staggered 
position of the teeth on the two quadrants. This permits 
a fine throttle adjustment with relatively large quadrant 
teeth. The quadrants are in a vertical position in front of 
the lever so that at no time do parts project backward 
‘beyond the lever itself. 



































Double-Quadrant Throttle Lever with the Quadrant in Front 
of the Lever 
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Trains Boys for Railway Work 


Lads below draft age become firemen and brakemen—Are 
expected to save wages to resume schooling when war ends 


Carbondale, Ill., to train youths 16 years old to 

replace operating personnel who are joining the 
armed forces. The school, which opened on April 5 
with a class of 54, is designed to train young men to 
become trainmen, firemen or switchmen, and candidates 
for such training are enrolled in equal numbers from 
the 10 operating divisions of the railroad. 

The course consists of a 10-day period of oral and 
practical instruction, including class room work on the 
tules of operation. Following this, the young men, as 
apprentices, are given road work on trial runs under 
experienced men and are then given final examinations. 
Upon graduation, they go on the extra board on various 
divisions for work at standard rates of pay. A new 
class of about 60 is started every 10 days, as the pre- 
ceding class completes its training, and the Illinois Cen- 
tral plans to “graduate” about 600 boys in three months. 
Carbondale was selected as the site of the school be- 
cause of its central location and because it has all the 
facilities (yards, locomotives and cabooses) needed for 
training purposes. The faculty of the school has been 
carefully selected from Illinois Central “old timers” who 
have had years of practical experience in train service 
and safety and have a thorough understanding of the 
Book of Rules. These men were also carefully select- 
ed for the ability and personality required for success- 
ful teaching. 

Young men, 16 years of age, physically qualified for 
the work, are eligible for this training. Sons of em- 
ployees are preferred because of the natural aptitude 
they are likely to have for the work and about 75 per 
cent of the first class were sons of Illinois Central em- 
ployees. The trainees are given transportation to Car- 
bondale and their board and lodging are furnished free. 
They are quartered in a newly renovated hotel. 

Through conferences with school authorities, boys 


hee Illinois Central has established a school at 





Instructing One of the Switchman Students in the Proper 
Operation of a Ground-Throw Switch Stand 


have been permitted to leave high school to take this 
work. In addition to performing a patriotic duty, they 
are earning money which may enable them later to ob- 
tain a more advanced education than might be possible 
otherwise. The boys are enrolled with the understand- 
ing that they will return to school when the war is over 
and will be granted a leave of absence to protect their 
seniority rights while continuing their education. 


Left—Illinois Central Officers, Including the Faculty and Others Active in Sponsoring the School, in Session in the Class- 


room at Carbondale, IIl. 


Right—One of the Training School Students Reporting for Duty as a Brakeman to a Regular 


Conductor of Long-Time Service 
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The Sorocabana Electrification 


* 


Electric operation of meter gage line in Brazil 
will liquidate investment in less than ten years 


cabana Railway between Sao Paulo and Santo 

Antonio, Brazil, affords an excellent example of 
manner in which local conditions affect railroad design 
and operation, and serves to emphasize the effectiveness 
of electric operation for certain railroad requirements. 
The section being electrified is 87 miles long, double- 
tracked, meter-gage, with maximum grades of 2 per cent. 
Sources of fuel are principally wood and imported coal. 
Native coal, because of its low B. t. u. content, is not 
entirely satisfactory as a locomotive fuel, and not enough 
coal is mined to meet the country’s requirements. Water 
power is abundant. Common labor in Brazil receives 
the equivalent of 3 to 6 cents per hour in U. S. cur- 
rency, and skilled labor about twice this amount. Three- 
thousand-volt d. c. power is supplied to the distribution 
system by mercury-arc rectifiers and locomotives are de- 
signed for regenerative braking. Locally-made concrete 
poles are used for supporting the catenary. 

The Sorocabana Railway—the EFS (Estrada de Ferro 
Sorocabana) as it is commonly known—consists of a 
network of meter-gage lines traversing the southern and 
southwestern parts of the State of Sao Paulo in Brazil. 
The two principal lines in the network are one east-west 
line which extends 556 miles from the city of Sao Paulo 
westward to Presidente Epitacio, and a north-south line 
which runs from the port of Santos to San Pedro—a 
distance of 238 miles—crossing the east-west line at 
Mayrink, a junction point approximately 43 miles west 
of Sao Paulo. The 87-mile section being electrified from 
Sao Paulo to Santo Antonio is the only part of the 1,340 
miles in the system which is double-tracked. 


HY, stern Basia bee of the section of the Soro- 


Economics of Electrification 


In studying the economic feasibility of electrifying the 
Sao Paulo-Santo Antonio line, the commission appointed 
by the state selected as a basis for its calculations the 
average traffic conditions expected to hold for the 10-year 
period 1942-1952—i. e., the conditions corresponding 
to those anticipated for the year 1947, 

The railway’s records for the year 1939 show the fol- 
lowing performance for the Sao Paulo-Santo Antonio 
section : 


Train-miles 1,000 g.t.m.* 
273,000 
181,200 
128,300 
1,042,000 


1,624,500 


Passenger 
Suburban 
Mixed 
Freight 


Totals ; : 
* Gross ton-miles, not including locomotives. 





494,900 


The projected 1947 figures for steam operation are 
as follows: 


Train-miles 1,000 g.t.m. ~ 


Passenger 273,000 
Suburban 
Mixed 


Freight 
Totals 


100,500 
31,200 
36,150 

572,000 


739,850 





Wages involved in the operation of various classes of 
trains per 1,000 train-miles during 1938 were: 
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Map of the Sorocabana Railway Lines 


Class of train Operating 
Passenger and suburban 

Mixed 

Freight 


Repairs 
$33.10 
$21.85 
$28.15 

The average cost of locomotive repair and mainte- 
nance amounted to $31.50 per 1,000 locomotive-miles. 

The average cost of fuel per 1,000 g. t. m. of traffic 
amounted in 1938 to $1.485. 

The average costs of fuel prevailing during 1939 were: 

$2.37 per cord (128 cu. ft.) 
$13.63 per ton (2,000 Ib.) 
$5.90 per ton (2,000 Ib.) 

Water costs amounted to an average of 2.3 cents per 
1,000 g. t. m. 

Lubricant (oil and waste) costs amounted to $3.86 
per 1,000 locomotive-miles. 

Using the foregoing unit costs in combination with 
the projected traffic figures, the cost of operating the Sao 
Paulo-Santo Antonio line with steam motive-power 
would be—so far as the items to be affected by electric 
operation are concerned—as shown in the following 
tabulation. Locomotive-miles are assumed to be equal 
to train-miles. 


Freight 
trains 


$ 48,800 
46,000 


Passenger and Mixed 
suburban trains 


$ 2,060 

Locomotive crews 780 
Repairs 3,990 

Fuel 53,700 1,099,800 

3,06 840 17,080 


490 ‘ 8,540 
$63,860 $1,015,370 $1,316,890 


Totals 
$ 58,250 
63,830 
69,390 


Type of service 
Train crews 





$237,660 


Operation with electric locomotives differs some from 
that with steam and the traffic under electric operation 
in 1947 is expected to be as follows: 


Twrain-miles 1,000 g.t.m. 


273,000 100,500 


Passenger 
181,200 26,650 


M-U trains 


* Summary of a paper by Dr. Durval Muylaert, Sorocabana Railway, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, presented at the North Eastern District Technical 
Meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, held at Pitts- 
field, Mass., April 8-9, 1943, 
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Train-miles 1,000 g.t.m. 
170,060 61,500 





es cite ete eee ress Tun c eee ewes 
et hate aoe ee aso eed 1,100,000 572,000 
Motel eaccdie Teck bie unk ts euch ban ¥ inte TAMAS 1,724,260 760,650 


Summarized, the costs under electric traction are ex- 
pected to amount to the following: 








Type of service Passenger Suburban Mixed Freight Total 
Train CTEWS ..----eeeee $ 3,525 $1,140 $ 3,370 $ 25,340 $ 33,375 
Repair crewS .......+.. 7,175 4,650 3,290 23,960 39,075 
Repair and maint. 
of locomotives ........ 6,425 4,010 25,840 36,275 
Repair and maint. 
at M-U Gate cove ures aoe 1,285 ite. <1 sean 1,285 
Electric power ........ 22,100 6,750 13,540 121,000 163,390 
MaricatiOl —.« ss dics’ «0 330 75 205 1,330 1,940 
$39,555 $13,900 $24,415 $197,470 $275,340 
Operating costs as above ..........seeesencerecceees $275,340 
Maintenance distribution system ..............eeeee0- 20,400 
Maintenance sub-and tie-station ..............eeeeeeee 12,505 
ital re ere hak ahd oka ei AER ene ein's $308,245 


The total annual costs of items which will be affected 
by the change from steam to electric motive-power are: 


Steam see e reece eee cece eee teen ete e eect eee eect teeeees $1,316,890 
Electric 21sec ese e cece c cece eee e cece eet ereteretteseceees 308,245 
Peverence iif “tavet OF: ClECthIG eek 5 Weisaiis cow dtc ce ccs ceees ee $1,008,645 


In adopting electric traction for the Sao Paulo-Santo 
Antonio line 50 steam locomotives will be made avail- 
able for rental to other divisions or roads at an annual 
rental price of $1,500 per locomotive, making a total in- 
come credit from this source of $75,000 annually. 

A further credit resulting from the electrification will 
accrue from the release of the large number of flat cars 
now used for wood-fuel transport. This has been esti- 
mated to be $12,000 annually. 

Thus, the total economy resulting from the electrifi- 
cation is expected to be approximately $1,100,000 per 
annum—a saving which when considered for a 10-year 
period will more than pay for the capital investment and 
carrying charges involved for the new system. 


Locomotives and Cars 


The railroad’s performance specifications stipulated 
that the locomotives be capable of hauling a 12-car pas- 
senger train weighing 475 tons in either direction be- 
tween Sao Paulo at the eastern terminus of the electri- 
fication and Santo Antonio at the western end of the 
run, in 150 minutes. For the distance of 87 miles this 
means a schedule speed of 35 m. p. h. Calculations show 
that the locomotive selected can meet this requirement 
observing a maximum speed limit of 44 m. p. h., with 
. minutes leeway in time and two intermediate station 
stops. 

In freight service trailing tonnages of 660 tons east- 

bound, and 500 tons westbound (in 20-car trains in both 
cases) are to be handled with a top speed of approxi- 
mately 30 m. p. h. 
_ These schedules viewed from the standpoint of Amer- 
ican railroad practice might be considered rather slow 
and leisurely, but it must be remembered that the Soro- 
cabana is a meter-gage railroad laid in mountainous ter- 
titory with an abundance of 2 per cent grades and heavy 
curvature. Making such allowances it is safe to say that 
the performance is exceptionally good for narrow-gage 
railroading. 

The operating schedule set up-by the railway called 
for a total of 17 locomotives in active service at one 
time. To meet this requirement, to provide for spares 
and to allow for normal shopping, a total of 20 locomo- 
tives was specified. 


es dimensions and ratings are given in the 
able ; 
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—6'W 374 
Womemelatute: nc ic cciedeccccccusece 1-C+C-1-— 238/286-6GE734A-3000V 
Length (inside knuckles) ft.-in, ........ eee ee eee eee eeeereetene 61-0 
Width, overall, ft.-in. .......ccccccces Serre ica wewades 9-7% 
Height over collectors, locked down, ft.-in. ........-.-+eeeeeeees 13-6% 
Wheel base, total, ft.-in, .......ccccccccccccccececccccccncccecce 50-0 
Wheel. base, rigid,“ ft-itte< o 6.0.55 asic cccecccckeccevedescsesesecees 13-0 
Diameter driving wheels, in. ..........cccccccccccccecceccecccccces 44 
Diameter guiding wheels, in, ........-.ceec cece cece eee eecenceeteeee 33 
DEMON COONS icc dike cc hes ccew ese sagusesecteeteWendreccceredeas 1 meter 
Whedm:  CORRIs Mice So soem dev ceedsacdacccdacendceuecucxenses 286,000 
Weight. On drivers, Wie voice ccc cncetece cece cccsiedsavcoesseness 238,000 
Weight, on guiding wheels, Ib. ......-.. eee e eee ee cece ee eeeertees 48,000 
Weight, per driving axle, Ib. ........... ccc ccreccescccccccecces 39,667 
Number of motors and type ......cccccscecsccee 6—GE734A1 or 6-W374 
GOOF | PANO oc ik Sori ooo cc Ciset West dedecee svbReguceveraerewoedes 75/17 


Four 3-car multiple-unit trains have been specified for 
handling existing suburban traffic and to provide for fu- 
ture commuter traffic expected with the extension of 
residential sections west of the city of Sao Paulo. Each 
train will consist of 4 motor-cars with a non-motored 
operating trailer at each end of the motor-car. Each 
motor-car has an operating position so that it may be 
operated singly or with one trailer. 

Electrical equipment for 10 of the locomotives will 
be furnished by the General Electric Company and for 
the other 10 by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
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pany, all parts being built to the same specifications. 
The mechanical portions will also be identical, all 20 to 
be built by the General Electric Company. 

Electrical equipment for the multiple-unit cars will be 
built by the General Electric while the cars will be built 
and equipped at the Worcester, Mass., plant of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Company. 


Overhead Distribution System 


The weather and cost of labor are two factors which 
exert an important influence on the design of the over- 
head system. In the United States the cost of bridge 
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Type of Overhead Structure Used on Tangent Track 


type structures are very nearly the same as that for a 
cross-span type of support. For use in Brazil steel must 
be fabricated 6,000 miles from the field. The dimen- 
sions of the structure must originate in Brazil. The 
design is made in the United States and sent to Brazil 
to be checked. After the structures are fabricated in 
the U. S. A., they are shipped by rail to the seaboard, 
then reshipped by boat to Santos and again by rail to 
the field. 

Brazil, with a favorable climate (freezing tempera- 
tures do not occur in the territory involved) has de- 
veloped the manufacture and use of concrete beyond that 
of many countries. These circumstances plus low labor 
costs have led to the use of an overhead supporting 
structure consisting of reinforced concrete poles, prop- 
erly guyed, a single cross-span and a simple catenary 
over each track. 

The main line catenary span is 197 feet in length. The 
main messenger is 300,000 c. m. hard drawn copper 
cable and supports two 4/0 hard drawn copper contact 
wires. Each contact wire is supported by alternate 
hangers. 

Steel supporting structures are used where necessary. 

All track joints are bonded with a 4/0, 7-in. U shaped, 
arc weld bond. Since the system has 3,000-volts on the 
contact line, portable gasoline-driven welding equipment 
will furnish energy to the welders. Cross-bonds will be 
installed at 1,000 ft. intervals. 

Distribution system material is being supplied by the 
Ohio Brass Company. 


Substations 


Power will be supplied to the 3,000-volt overhead trol- 
ley by three converting substations approximately 10 
miles from each terminal and at the midpoint of the 
electrified section. Each substation will be supplied over 
double circuit lines by the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & 
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Power Co. Power is received by two of the substations 
at 88,000-volts and by the third at 44,000-volts, 60 cycles, 

Rectifiers were selected rather than motor-generator 
sets for the conversion of the a. c. power to 3,000-volts 
d. c. because of high efficiency, ability to carry heavy 
overloads without injury, economy of substation design, 
reduced maintenance, etc. They will be of the single 
tank, multi-anode type equipped with anode grids to 
permit high speed regulation of voltage and accurate dj- 
vision of load between rectifiers in the same substation, 

At all substations, motor-operated disconnecting 
switches with “De-ion” fuses will be used on the pri- 
mary side of the power transformers. These will be 
augmented at one location where the point of connection 
with the power company is at some distance from the 
substation. For the protection of the secondary system 
against short circuits, circuit breakers will be used in the 
rectifier anode leads. All d. c. current switching will be 
accomplished by high-speed breakers. 

To reduce the conductivity required in the trolley 
circuit, tie stations will be installed approximately mid- 
way between the substations. At these points the two 
trolley circuits will be tied together through high-speed 
circuit breakers. 

The rectifiers and power transformers will be sup- 
plied by the General Electric Company and the switch- 
gear for both substations and tie stations by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 


Regeneration 


Locomotives are equipped for regenerative braking. 
This feature is made desirable by the serrated profile 
with its numerous steep grades, but no attempt is made 
to return surplus regenerated power to the a.c. power 
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Total wt.196 tons 65’, tons 


Comparison of the Electric Locomotives with the Steam 
Locomotives They Will Displace 


system. Traffic is moved by a number of relatively 
small trains and under these circumstances there are 
almost always trains to use the regenerated power. Any 
surplus will therefore be small, and since the railway 
would receive no credit if power were put back into the 
a.c. system, a large resistor is installed at each substation 
to absorb any excess regenerated power from the trolley 
system. These resistors are capable of absorbing 1,800- 
kw. each and will be mounted on the roofs of the sub- 
station buildings. 

An excess of regenerated power will cause the sub- 
station bus voltage to rise above normal. This rise in 
voltage actuates the control which automatically cuts 
in the load resistor step by step as required to produce 
a stable voltage condition at the bus. When the trac- 
tion load again predominates, the resistor is auto- 
matically cut out of the circuit. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





More Steel Barges 
. For Oil Movement 


Waterways’ fall capacity will 
be one-fifth of rails’ 
May 1 deliveries 


Plans previously announced for the con- 
struction of a water-rail trans-shipment ter- 
minal at Olmsted, Ill, near Cairo, to 
handle petroleum products in the movement 
from the Southwest to the Atlantic coast 
have been changed, the Office of Defense 
Transportation announced this week. For 
several reasons the program for building 
wooden barges to handle heavy residual 
oils has been curtailed, the ODT pointed 
out, and the proposed terminal will there- 
fore be unnecessary. 

Although allotments of steel for rail- 
road use have been cut some 40 per cent 
below their third quarter requirements, 
as announced by the War Production 
Board, it has been decided to construct 
an additional 168 all-steel tank barges 
adapted to moving any form of petroleum 
or its products and suited to navigate the 
upper Ohio River or other waterways. The 
program for wooden barges has been re- 
duced, the ODT explained, because they 
can not be used to moved so-called clean 
products of petroleum refining—that ° is, 
the lighter oils—for which the need is 
greatest, and because they can not be 
used efficiently on the Ohio River. A sub- 
stantial part of the new steel barge order 
is expected to be delivered by late October, 
when the 21 new towboats designed to 
move them are scheduled for completion. 

As another result of the revised plan, 
only 116 open-top steel barges will be 
converted to handle oil, instead of the 
259 originally authorized. Withdrawal of 
the rest of these dry cargo barges from 
the coal movement on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries would hamper that traffic 
and throw an additional burden on the rail- 
toads, it was said. Authorizations have 
been obtained to build up to 400 more 
wooden cargo barges, but work will not 
be begun on this project until a survey to 
determine the need for replacing the 116 
steel barges withdrawn from this service 
has been completed. 

The revised program of construction 
of additional waterway equipment to meet 
the east coast oil shortage includes the 
following work, the ODT statement went 
on to say: 305 wood or composite barges 
of 6,000 barrels capacity; 168 all-steel 
barges of 9,500 barrels capacity ; 100 Diesel 
tugboats of 600 h.p.; 21 steam towboats; 
and rail-water trans-shipment facilities at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Panama City, Fla. 
Part of this equipment has been completed, 
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and the entire program is scheduled to go 
in service not later than October. The 
capacity of barges and Great Lakes tankers 
engaged in the District No. 1 oil move- 
ment is estimated at 144,000 barrels a day 
during the current quarter, 201,000 bar- 
rels a day in the third quarter, and 175,- 
000 barrels a day the final quarter. 

During the week ended May 1, Pe- 
troleum Administrator Ickes said last 
week, the all-rail movement of petroleum 
products into District No. 1 averaged 
980,241 barrels a day, a new high record 
and a close approach to the autumn goal 
of a million barrels a day which President 
John J. Pelley of the Association of 
American Railroads last winter told the 
Senate’s so-called Maloney committee 
would not be “far fetched.” This total 
included 17,443 barrels a day moved into 
New England in drums in box cars and 
962,798 barrels a day handled in tank cars. 
The tank car results showed the effect of 
stepped up operations of the 24-inch pipe- 
line terminating at Norris City, Ill, Mr. 
Ickes said. 

The Petroleum Administrator’s office 
announced May 6 that enlarged jurisdic- 
tion over its District No. 1 activities had 
been lodged in its New York office, re- 
ducing the necessity for passing problems 
through the Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters. H. W. Dodge, vice-president 
and general sales manager of The Texas 
Company, has been put in charge of the 
New York PAW office. 

Projects for additional pipelines to 
serve the Atlantic seaboard continue to 
find support, meanwhile, such as one from 
Albany, N. Y., to Worcester, Mass., which 
would be provided for in a bill (H.R. 2686) 
introduced in the House May 11 by Repre- 
sentative Holmes, Rep. of Massachusetts. 


Ore-Movement Quota Cut 


Chairman Nelson of the War Production 
Board has advised the Office of Defense 
Transportation that WPB has cut this 
season’s ore-movement quota from 95,000,- 
000 tons to 91,000,000 tons. The late open- 
ing of navigation on the Great Lakes 
caused the reduction. Last season the ore 
fleet set a record, transporting more than 


92,000,000 tons. 


ODT Bus Order 


Special Order ODT B-43 was issued on 
May 3 by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation to effect coordinated bus operations 
on the route between Chillicothe, Ill., and 
Farmington, via Peoria. The Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Company, affiliate of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the 
White Star Motor Coach Lines are in- 
volved; and the order is expected to re- 
sult in a yearly saving of “more than 50,- 
000 vehicle miles.” 


Manpower Is RRs’ 
Number 1 Problem 


But featherbedding criticisms 
are gross exaggerations, 
says Mr. Eastman 


Man-hour productivity on the rail- 
roads has increased 45 per cent in the 
years 1940 to 1942, inclusive, Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, said May 7 when he ap- 
peared before the House Military Affairs 
Committee during its hearings on pending 
legislation affecting the manpower situa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Eastman remarked, 
manpower is the transportation industry’s 
No. 1 problem; critical shortages are in- 
creasing, and the future is full of uncer- 
tainty. In some sections operating com- 
panies may not be able to solve the prob- 
lem without the help of government agen- 
cies, he added, ‘though there are grounds 
for hope in a further extension of self- 
help measures. For example, he said, if 
all railroads employed the same percentage 
of women that the Southern Pacific now 
hires, there would be 70,000 more women 
railroad employees in the country. 

Mr. Eastman’s appearance before the 
committee followed by exactly two weeks 
the hearing at which George P. McNear, 
Jr., president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, accused the ODT of manpower 
wastes in its operation of that road, and 
the ODT director devoted the major por- 
tion of his testimony to a discussion of 
“featherbed” rules and practices on the 
railroads in general, and in particular the 
situation on the T. P. & W. before and 
after operation of that line was taken 
over by the ODT by order of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Eastman was accompanied 
at the committee hearing by Otto S. Beyer, 
director of the ODT Division of Transport 
Personnel; John W. Barriger, 3rd, for- 
mer federal manager of the T. P. & W.; 
Holly Stover, now federal manager of the 
line; as well as vice-president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio; and George Voelkner, gen- 
eral manager of the road for the ODT. 

In the course of his statement and in 
answering questions Mr. Eastman made it 
clear that he was not in sympathy with 
union policies forcing “make work” rules 
on the railroads. Nevertheless, he said, 
there has been “gross exaggeration” in 
criticisms of the unions for their insistence 
under present conditions on wasteful feath- 
erbed practices, and it is due to the em- 
ployees to make the “actual facts” known. 

Pointing out that the alleged wasteful 

(Continued on page 962) 
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Troop Trains Start 
Every Six Minutes 


Special movements have been 
stepped up to that pace, 
General Gross reveals 


Transportation of troops by rail has been 
stepped up to the point where now a special 
troop movement is being started somewhere 
in the United States about every six min- 
utes during the day and night, Major Gen- 
eral Charles P. Gross, chief of the Army 
Transportation Corps, revealed May 8 dur- 
ing a round-table discussion over the net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

At the present time, General Gross said, 
the railroads are carrying in organized 
parties approximately two million members 
of the military forces a month. He pointed 
out that the job of transportation in this 
war is not only bigger but also more diffi- 
cult than it was in the first World War. 

During the first year of America’s par- 
ticipation in this war, General Gross dis- 
closed, we shipped to our troops overseas 
twice as much materiel and supplies per 
man per day as we did in the corresponding 
period in the first World War, and there 
were nearly three times as many of our 
men overseas as there were at the same 
time in the last war. General Gross also 
said that now we sometimes ship as many 
tanks overseas in a single day as the 
United States Army in France had at the 
close of the last war. 

The railroads are doing this much big- 
ger job with far less equipment than they 
had in 1918, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, commented. Predicting that traf- 
fic will continue to increase, and will be 
particularly heavy in October, he declared 
that the ability of the railroads to handle 
this greater load will depend on many 
things. One of these, he stated, is how 
much equipment will be made available to 
the railroads, and how much work that 
equipment can be made to produce. An- 
other, he said, is to what extent public 
cooperation and railroad technique can be 
improved. 

Col. Johnson warned that “although the 
railroads have performed and are per- 
forming miracles with the equipment they 
have, they are fast approaching their physi- 
cal limitations. 

“They must have additional equipment, 
particularly locomotives, if they are to 
continue to supply fully the wants of this 
transportation-consuming, nation. I can 
think of no more advantageous allocation 
of steel than one that will insure the ar- 
rival on the battlefront of armament, food 
and clothes. In fact, it takes railroads to 
deliver the materials that go into the 
manufacture of the engines of war in the 
first place. If our railroads fail, our entire 
world-wide military effort fails. We might 
suffer military reverses, and still win this 
war. But we can’t avoid defeat should 
our railroads fail.” 

The tremendous overseas movement has 
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increased the volume of traffic flowing 
through our ports to the point where it 
not only exceeds the peak period of the 
first World War, but it has also reached 
an all-time high, Warren C. Kendall, 
chairman of the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads, re- 
ported. “In April, 1943,” Mr. Kendall 
announced, “the railroads delivered more 
than 105,000 cars of export and coastal 
freight to the ports, or more than 3,500 a 
day—the heaviest on record.” 

Mr. Kendall also stated that in the first 
year after we entered this war, the rail- 
roads handled more than three and a half 
times as much Army freight as they 
hauled during the peak 12 months of the 
last war. Today, he disclosed, they are 
moving in and out of Army and Navy 
establishments something like 10,000. cars 
of supplies a day, and they are delivering 
another 4,000 cars each day to the many 
widely scattered military construction 
projects. 

Declaring that the job the railroads are 
doing in bringing more than 40 million gal- 
lons of oil a day to the East has prévented 
a “calamity,” Mr. Kendall said that ap- 
proximately 72,000 tank cars and about 
1,500 locomotives are now constantly 
engaged in this service. Besides the use 
of so much equipment, Mr. Kendall con- 
tinued, the job is being done by routing 
the oil trains so the heavy load is divided 
among numerous railroad lines to avoid 
overloading in one place while leaving 
other lines relatively unused. 

“Perhaps most important of all,” he con- 
cluded, “it is being done by the closest sort 
of cooperation between and among the 
railroads, between the railroad industry 
and the petroleum industry, between the 
railroad companies and the ‘companies 
which own tank cars, and between all of 
them and the government agencies con- 
cerned.” 

Albert R. Beatty, manager of the pub- 
licity section of the A. A. R. Public Rela- 
tions Department,.acted as forum leader. 


New ODT Publicity Chief 


Samuel Botsford has been appointed in- 
formation officer of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, succeeding Bryant Putney 
who has joined the United States Navy as 
a commissioned officer. Mr. Botsford came 
to ODT early last year after serving sev- 
eral years on newspapers in Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Pittsburgh. He served for some 
time as Mr. Putney’s assistant and for the 
past several months as chief of the Infor- 
mation Office’s News Section. 


Bessemer Steel in Rails 
Use of Bessemer steel in the production 
of rails and track accessories is permitted 
by Schedule 7 to Order L-211 as amended 
May 7 by the War Production Board. 
The amended schedule makes it clear 
that the specifications established for rail 
cover any rail used as trackage, including 
rail used in industrial plants. Rails used 
for such items as electrical contact are not 
covered. A further change in the sched- 
ule permits the use of 30 and 33 ft. rails, 
in addition to the standard 39 ft. length in 

the manufacture of frogs and switches. 


Civilian Supply Bill 
Is Hit by Eastman 


Says proposed set-up would 
create a “chaotic and 
impossible situation” 


The Senate on May 10 passed the bill 
to establish an independent Civilian Sup. 
ply Administration, thereby approving and 
sending along for House consideration a 
measure which Director Eastman of the 
Office of Defense Transportation has said 
would create a “chaotic and impossible 
situation” wherein he is “quite certain” he 
would be “unable effectively to carry out 
the responsibility for domestic transporta- 
tion service which has been placed upon 
me by the Executive orders of the Presi- 
dent.” 

The bill, S. 885, is sponsored by Senator 
Maloney, Democrat of Connecticut. It calls 
for the establishment of the independent 
Civilian Supply Administration to supplant 
the War Production Board’s~ Office of 
Civilian Supply. The measure has been 
opposed by WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson; while the Eastman views in oppo- 
sition became known last week when Sena- 
tor Wheeler, Democrat of Montana, in- 
serted in the Congressional Record the 
text of a letter which the ODT director 
had sent to Senator Maloney. Mr. East- 
man sent Senator Wheeler a copy of the 
letter because of the latter’s “long-stand- 
ing interest in transportation.” 

Mr. Eastman took the initiative in writ- 
ing the letters after the Senate committee 
on banking and currency had failed to re- 
quest his views. He had no criticism of 
the committee’s attitude in that connec- 
tion; but he nevertheless felt impelled to 
go on record “because of my conviction 
that the bill, if enacted in its present form, 
would have serious consequences in the 
field of wartime transportation.” 

Addressing himself to the measure inso- 
far as it would apply to transportation, the 
ODT director pointed out that the Civilian 
Supply Administrator would get authority 
to determine the amount and type of trans- 
portation services and facilities necessary 
to keep the civilian population healthy and 
functioning. He would then determine and 
apply to the appropriate government agen- 
cies for the amount and type of manpower, 
facilities, services, materials, and supplies 
required to establish and maintain such 
transportation services and facilities. After 
the supplies were allocated, the Adminis- 
trator would determine the civilian pur- 
poses for which they would be used. 

Furthermore, as Mr. Eastman put it, the 
Administrator “is authorized to determine 
the need for rationing transportation sef- 
vices to the civilian population and when 
and where rationing shall be instituted. 
The appropriate agencies would be re- 
quired to carry out such determinations.” 
If the Administrator were of the opinion 
that resources allocated to civilian use by 
other agencies would not enable him to 
carry out the purposes of the act, he would 
be authorized to appeal to Economic Sta- 
bilization Director Byrnes, or such other 
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officer as the President might designate. 
The appeal officer would have authority to 
modify the allocations. 

As Mr. Eastman sees it, the establish- 
ment of a separate agency on the fore- 
going basis would cut across all existing 
war agencies “in complete disregard of 
their functional character, and certainly to 
the detriment of their successful opera- 
tion.” He is certain that no segregation 
of civilian and military requirements can 
be made applicable to the Nation’s trans- 
portation services and facilities. “These 
services and facilities,” he said, “cannot be 
divided and the operating units thereof ear- 
marked for or allotted exclusively to civil- 
jan use aS against military use or vice 
versa.” 

More specifically, the ODT director 
asked how it would be possible for anyone 
to determine the amount of rail for re- 
placement purposes that the railroads need 
to maintain civilian transportation services 
as distinguished from the amount they need 
for purposes more directly related to the 
war effort. The same question, he added, 
might be asked in the case of any item 
of railroad property, or with respect to any 
other type of transportation. 

“If it is agreed,” the ODT director went 
on, “that transportation presents but a 
single problem, then there must be a single 
claimant to determine and apply for the 
materials and equipment required to estab- 
lish and maintain the transportation service 
essential for both civilian and military 
needs. This is exactly the function the 
Office of Defense Transportation is now 
performing. I feel that it would be most 
unfortunate if an attempt should now be 
made to thrust a new and separate agency 
part way into the field of determining trans- 
portation priorities and preferences or of 
supplies and materials for transportation 
purposes. The fact is that it would be im- 
possible for the proposed Civilian Supply 
Administrator to stop part way. He could 
only go the full distance and determine and 
apply for the materials and equipment nec- 
essary for wartime transportation as a 
single entity. 

“In such a situation there could be only 
three possible resiilts. One would be for 
the Civilian Supply Administrator to ac- 
cept and support the conclusions reached by 
the Office of Defense Transportation. An- 
other would be for both agencies to present 
separate and independent conclusions. The 
third would be for the Office of Defense 
Transportation to retire from this field 
and leave it to the Civilian Supply Admin- 
istrator. Except for the first of these al- 
ternatives, it would be necessary for the 
Civilian Supply Administrator to equip 
himself with a staff such as the Office of 
Defense Transportation already possesses. 
This would add to the numerous instances 
of divided responsibility and duplication of 
effort which have existed in many federal 
War agencies but which, in the field of 
transportation have been alleviated to the 
extent that transportation has been recog- 
nized as an integrated function and not 
made the subject of divided authority. 

It cannot, I think, be claimed with any 
semblance of foundation in fact that the 
transportation system of the nation has not 
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Budd Sees Need for Rail 
As Pressing 


Railroads are operating close to 
their maximum capacity and must 
have new rails, more motive power 
and additional cars to avoid serious 
congestion of wartime traffic, Ralph 
Budd, president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, told stockholders 
at the annual meeting of the rail- 
road at Chicago on May 5. He said 
that the need for rail is critical and 
that there is no compromise with 
a broken rail. 

“You can make cars last a little 
longer and you can make _loco- 
motives run a little longer but when 
a rail fails there is nothing to do 
but put in a new rail,” he said. “The 
extremely severe use of the railway 
plant has caused rails to become 
perhaps the most critical of all our 
material problems and if the war 
lasts long it will be imperative that 
more new rail be laid to carry on 
safely with the constantly growing 
burden of traffic.” 











thus far met both civilian and military 
needs adequately. Indeed the criticism with 
which I am frequently met, in Washington 
but not elsewhere, is that the civilian needs 
have too generously been met. While I do 
not agree with this criticism, it seems to be 
reflected in S.885 by the emphasis which is 
placed upon the possible need for rationing 
transportation services to the civilian popu- 
lation. That is, I may say, a thought 
which has particularly found support in 
military circles.” 


Draft Boards Want Names of 
Essential Fathers 


Employers engaged in war production or 
in “activities essential to support of the 
war effort” should file with local draft 
boards written evidence of their employ- 
ment of registrants who maintain “bona 
fide homes” with children born on or be- 
fore September 14, 1942, but under 18 
years of age, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s Selective Service Bureau pointed out 
last week. Local boards will furnish the 
proper 42B form for this purpose. Proper 
classification of men engaged in essential 
work will be facilitated by this co-opera- 
tion, it was said. 


Ickes Prepares for Emergency 
Coal Distribution 


Regulation No. 1 of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration was issued last week by Ad- 
ministrator Ickes to clear the way “for 
emergency wartime coal distribution if such 
action becomes necessary in order to pro- 
tect our war plants and essential civilian 
users from shortages of fuel.” At the same 
time Mr. Ickes advised “the coal user who 
might otherwise fail to take every oppor- 
tunity to store adequate fuel while it is 
available” that the regulation “does not re- 
lieve him in any way from his responsi- 
bility to protect himself.” 





The regulation stipulates that the admin- 
istrator “may from time to time issue spe- 
cific directions requiring, forbidding, or 
otherwise providing for delivery of solid 
fuels by or to any person or persons.” It 
provides for the exercise of broad powers 
by the administrator to obtain coal from 
any source he finds appropriate for the re- 
lief of users with inadequate supplies. 
Under it, Mr. Ickes may order any pro- 
ducer, wholesaler, dealer, or other person 
to divert coal to users with inadequate fuel. 
Also, deliveries to particular users may be 
suspended so that coal can be freed for 
other purposes. 

“The normal distribution of coal will not 
be disturbed unless such action is abso- 
lutely essential,’ Mr. Ickes said. “How- 
ever, when it becomes necessary to divert 
coal in emergencies, I shall not hesitate to 
do so.” In such an event the administrator 
“shall do everything within my power to 
make some kind of usable coal available 
to a consumer who is faced with a bona 
fide emergency,” but “he may not get the 
particular kind of coal he would prefer.” 


“Save Another Car Day” Drive 
Is Launched 


An intensified campaign to “Save An- 
other Car Day” has been launched by the 
Emergency Transportation committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League and 
the Contract committee of the National 
Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 
The campaign for better utilization of 
railroad freight cars grew out of a con- 
ference recently called by Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission who stated that the dwindling 
supply of cars which has dropped to a 
daily average surplus of 35,000 cars, is 
reaching the danger point. According to 
Colonel Johnson, longer hauls, heavier 
loading, shortages in motive power and 
manpower and severe winter weather 
have all played their part in slowing 
down transportation and reducing the 
available supply of cars for reloading. 

The program recommended by the joint 
committee is as follows: 

1. A reduction of the turn-around time 
of cars by the railroads. 

2. More efficient use of equipment by 
the shippers. 

3. More intensive efforts toward car 
efficiency by the Army, Navy and other 
governmental agencies. 


Government Speakers Asked to 
Avoid Conventions 


Activities in government agencies in the 
past 10 days tied in with the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s campaign to cur- 
tail unessential passenger travel on the rail- 
roads included an announcement May 10 
that ODT Director Eastman had sent a 
letter to government agencies urging a 
three-point plan of co-operation by which 
they could contribute to the relief of the 
travel burden. ; 

The proposals involve spacing of annual 
leaves of government employees through- 
out the year, reduction of government busi- 
ness travel to a minimum, and “careful 
examination” of all requests for govern- 
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ment speakers at conventions and trade 
gatherings. 

The appearance of government repre- 
sentatives at conventions “stimulates at- 
tendance and often provides the major 
reason for the meeting,” Mr. Eastman 
pointed out in stressing the interference of 
such gatherings with “more essential 
travel.” 

Last week Mr. Eastman made public a 
telegram commending the International 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis International 
on its unanimous decision to cancel, at the 
ODT’s request, its annual convention, 
scheduled to meet in Chicago June 22 to 24. 
Reservations for the proposed “stream- 
lined” meeting had reached 1,500 when the 
decision to cancel was made, the ODT 
pointed out. 

Decoration Day and Fourth of July holi- 
day travel, especially by persons engaged 
in essential war work, was discouraged by 
War Production Board Chairman Nelson’s 
May 11 statement urging that civic observ- 
vances of these holidays be held this year 
on Sunday. Full time regular production 
schedules should be maintained on May 30 
and 31 and July 4 and 5 by all essential 
industries, Mr. Nelson said. 


Manpower Is RRs’ 


Number 1 Problem 
(Continued from page 959) 
practices, including those due to union 
rules and working agreements and those 
resulting from statutory requirements, in 
general relate to train and engine service 
employees, or to about 22 per cent of all 
railroad employees, and that the major 
part of the criticism has been directed 
against results of the mileage basis of pay, 
where standards based on train speeds of 
many years ago determine the amount of 
service for which a man gets a full day’s 
pay, the ODT director declared that this 
situation affects the pay an employee re- 
ceives much more than it does the use of 
manpower. It was imposed on the men 
by management many years ago, he told 
the committee, as an incentive to speed 
train operation. Under present condi- 
tions, where there are any train delays 
due to wartime traffic movements, he added, 
the mileage basis of pay is favorable to 
the railroads, while under the light traffic 
of the depression period it was favorable 

to the employees. 

Conceding that most train and engine 
service working agreements provided for 
mileage limitations restricting an em- 
ployee’s service during any given month, 
Mr. Eastman said this practice was de- 
sirable when there were many men on 
the extra lists who were not getting much 
work. It is not necessary and not desir- 
able now, he added, and the heads of the 
unions concerned have agreed to cancel 
or relax such restrictions for the duration 
of the emergency. However, he went on 
to say, it is necessary for the individual 
railroads and the local unions to effect 
these modifications through negotiations, 
and this process is “not yet complete.” 

Another basis for criticism of the agree- 
ments, Mr. Eastman remarked, is the In- 
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terstate Commerce Commission tabulation 
of time paid for but not worked. This 
figure is misleading, he declared. As a 
matter of fact, he told the committee, a 
very small fraction of the time so reported 
results from men completing a day’s work 
in less than eight hours. Most of it is a 
“purely statistical” difference between the 
time actually worked and the time that 
would have been required to make the 
run on the standard basis of figuring pay. 

To support his contention that manpower 
is not being wasted to any extent on the 
railroads. under present conditions, Mr. 
Eastman called the committee’s attention 
to the figures for February on time ac- 
tually worked per average man per week 
on Class I roads, which was 50.6 hours. 
For men in train and engine service the 
figure was 49.9 hours per week, he said. 

Of full-crew laws, or union agreements 
having the same effect, Mr. Eastman said 
there was no question that they do result 
in unnecessary use of manpower under 
present conditions. In addition some so- 
called schedule rules are alleged to have 
the same result, he added. However, a 
“quick estimate” of the manpower waste 
so caused indicated that a total of 6.522 
men, or 2.2 per cent of the number of men 
in train and engine service, might be in- 
volved, of which 4,284 would come under 
the full-crew laws. The ODT director 
remarked that he had tried to convince 
union leaders that they have an oppor- 
tunity to win public favor at a time when 
unions are losing favor by relaxing some 
of these requirements, and they have done 
this “to some extent.” They are “entitled 
to a good. opportunity to get rid of these 
rules,” he declared. 

Questions from the committee failed to 
get from Mr. Eastman an expression of 
opinion as to whether two men are needed 
on Diesel-electric switching locomotives, 
nor did he commit himself as to how many 
men should be required on Diesel-electrics 
in road service, though at least one Con- 
gressman said there are now “far too 
many.” 

Taking up the controversy over the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, Mr. Eastman 
told the committee that it had not been his 
policy to try to set up innovations in union 
agreements “on one little railroad’ when 
he had no control over working rules and 
wages on all the other railroads in the 
country. When the union agreements were 
arrived at after the ODT took over the 
road’s management he got as favorable 
rules as he could, he said. In fact, he told 
the committee, the agreement approved by 
the arbitrator and since in effect is better, 
from management’s viewpoint, than that 
of any other road in the surrounding terri- 
tory. It resulted from bargaining, he 
said, when ODT stepped in to prevent the 
agreement from including every provision 
most favorable to the unions that their 
representatives could find among all the 
agreements in the country, at a time when 
the decision threatened to go to the unions 
unopposed through Mr. McNear’s failure 
to appear. 

Figures on net income earned by the road 
under ODT management, which Mr. East- 
man gave the committee, are subject to 


charges for depreciation and income taxes, 
he remarked, as it has not been deter. 
mined what disposition is to be made of 
the road’s profits under federal operation, 
Nevertheless, he said, the operating ratio 
compares favorably with that of other 
roads, and with past performances. Calcy. 
lations of manpower efficiency on the 
T. P. & W. before and after the ODT 
took over the road are subject to revision 
Mr. Eastman declared, because the figure; 
on employees in train and engine and yard 
service were not correctly reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Thus, 
in October, for example, where the I. C. C 
records show 79 such employees in 194] 
and 110 in 1942, the correct figures are 
and 109, respectively, and calculations oj 
train-miles, gross ton-miles and net ton- 
miles per employee should be based on such 
corrected figures. 

While Mr. Eastman’s comment on the 
controversy over the T. P. & W. wa 
confined to an explanation of ODT policy 
in entering into agreements with the 
unions and statistical details of results of 
operations under ODT management, all of 
which had been challenged by Mr. McNear 
in his testimony before the committee, a; 
reported in Railway Age of May 1, page 
878, Mr. Stover in a brief statement as- 
serted that Mr. McNear’s objective in giv- 
ing that testimony and in publishing “se- 
lected figures” in paid advertising intended 
to make the layman think ODT operations 
were inefficient was in fact an “unfair” 
effort to use the committee as a “sound- 
ing board” for “a general smear campaign 
against the ODT and Mr. Eastman.” 


WPB Forms Rail Steel Mill 
Advisory Committee 

Formation of a Rail Steel Mill Indus- 
try Advisory Committee has been an- 
nounced by the War Production Board. 
William F. Vosmer is the government 
presiding officer, and committee members 
are: H. P. Bigler, Connors Steel Com- 
pany, Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; F. G. Car- J 
rel, Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
M. A. Dowling, Northern Steel Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Boyd Jack, Calumet Steel 
Company, Chicago; D. C. Schonthal, 
West Virginia Rail Company, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Joseph H. Verschleiser, La 
clede Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo.; A 
C. Weihl, Pollak Steel Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Eastman Urges No Let Up in 
Coal Movement 
Consumers were urged to order next 
winter’s coal now in a statement by Direc- 
tor Eastman of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation made public May 13. 
“Transportation of coal from mines 10 
consumers is today more than ever an all- 
rail job,” said Mr. Eastman. “The rail- 
roads cannot do this big transportation job 
unless the coal is kept moving over the 
rails week in and week out all through the 
year. , 
“There are not enough coal cars avail 
able, not enough locomotives, to provide 4 
reserve for peak movements. Coal must 
be hauled in the warm spring and summet 
News continued on page 96/ 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Stockholders: 

The experience of 1942 strikingly demonstrates that the nation 
is largely dependent upon the transportation facilities of its rail- 
roads. Never before have they been called upon to move such 
a tremendous volume of traffic. That their performance consti- 
tutes an outstanding contribution to the war effort is widely 
recognized. 

Your Company has participated fully with the other rail car- 
riers of the country in this vital transportation effort. 

In addition to the vastly expanded industrial production for 
war, other factors influenced the upsurge of railroad traffic dur- 
ing the year. First among these was the disruption of shipping 
along the Atlantic coast, and the withdrawal for war transport 
elsewhere of vessels formerly in coastal and intercoastal service. 
This diverted to the rails a huge volume of traffic, the major 
part of which was petroleum products that formerly moved to 
the eastern seaboard by water. Further diversion of both 
freight and passenger traffic to the rails, the extent of which 
cannot be accurately measured, followed gasoline rationing and 
the rubber shortage. In the field of passenger traffic the volume 
was greatly expanded by troop movements. 

This abnormal wartime traffic volume has had a pronounced 
effect upon the business of the Company. Not since 1929 has it 
had a year of comparable gross revenues. Despite heavily in- 
creased costs for taxes, wages and materials, the Company 
earned in 1942 a net income of $49,082,183, equal to $7.61 a 
share. Increased operating efficiency, reflected in a substantial 
reduction in the ratio of operating expenses to gross revenues, 
and lower annual interest charges incident to the Company’s 
policy of debt retirement, contributed to this result. 


Operating Revenues and Expenses 


Railway operating revenues totaled $593,666,096, more by $145,- 
876,441, or 32.6%, than in 1941, and included an increase of 
$91,375,731, or 27.1%, in freight revenue, and an increase of 
$45,649,168, or 68.5%, in passenger revenue. 

The volume of revenue freight moved, as measured by the 
number of tons moved one mile, was 36.1% larger than in 1941. 
The revenue per ton mile, however, declined to 8.65 mills, the 
lowest since 1918. The classes of freight accounting for the 
largest gains in tonnage, with the percentages of increase over 
1941, were: Products of Agriculture, 14.4%; Products of Mines, 
14.5%; Manufactures and Miscellaneous, 19.7%. 

Passenger traffic, as measured by the number of revenue pas- 
sengers carried one mile, increased 55.5% above 1941. Revenue 
per passenger mile averaged 2.058 cents, the lowest, except for 
1940 and 1941, since 1917. The movement of armed forces in 
active military service contributed largely to the increased volume 
of passenger traffic, which was further augmented by members 
of the armed forces traveling on furlough at reduced fares. 

In both freight and passenger traffic, the volume moved con- 
stituted an all-time high in the Company’s history. 





Profit and Loss Account 


Balance to Crepit oF Prorit anp Loss DECEMBER 31, 1941 
AppITIONS: 
Net Income for the Year 1942 
Salvage from Retired Road Property . 
mations 


$174,468,421 
$49,082,183 
51,972 


15,892 


705,063 49,855,110 


$224,323,531 





Depuctions: 
Dividend for the Year 1942 
Sur lus Appropriated for Investment 
Physical Property 
2 Oa of Road Property (Non-Depreci- 
e 
Difference Between Appraised Value of 
Equipment of Certain Lessor Companies 
Retired from wpa a’ | 1, 1935 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, and Depreciation Accrued 
ereon 


$6,447,394 
97,958 
3,532,833 


11,413,400 
1,225,741 


Batancr, ro Crepir or Prorit anv Loss DECEMBER 31, 1942 


22,717,326 
$201,606,205 
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Railway operating expenses (before taxes, other deductions, 
and fixed charges) were $402,669,598. This was an increase 
over the previous year of $71,231,487, or 21.5%, due to the 
greater volume of business as well as a larger maintenance pro- 
gram, greater accruals for depreciation, increased rates of pay 
and higher costs of materials and supplies. 

Railway operating ratio was 67.83, the lowest since 1916. 


Taxes 


Railway tax accruals were $82,890,104, greater by $39,478,275, 
or 90.9%, than in 1941 and equivalent to $12.86 per share of 
stock. Increased personnel and higher wage rates necessitated 
larger payments under the Federal railroad retirement and 
unemployment insurance acts, which payments amounted to 
$15,204,144, compared with $12,729,288 in 1941, and represent 
2.56 cents out of each dollar of operating revenue. United States 
income and excess profits tax accruals were $41,579,081, as 
compared with $7,592,388 in 1941. Accruals for Canadian 
income and excess profits taxes totaled $1,880,985 as against 
$838,185 in 1941. 





Income Account 


RaAiLwAy OPERATING REVENUES: 
Freight 

Passenger 112,259,031 
Mail 11,999,746 


Pp 11,132,496 
All Other 30,020,689 


$593,666,096 


1942 1941 
$428,254,134 $336,878,403 
3 66,609,863 
12,224,781 
6,911,242 
25,165,366 


$447,789,655 








RarLway OPERATING EXPENSES: " 
Maintenance of Way and Structures (Note A) $68,547,071 
Maintenance of Equipment (Note B) 109,096,315 
Traffic 7,143,584 
Transportation 197,544,216 
General and All Other 20,338,412 
$402,669,598 
$190,996,498 
67.83 
82,890,104 
17,706,899 


$90,399,495 


$53,156,074 
92,454,568 
6,667,758 
162,457,180 
16,702,531 
$331,438,111 
$116,351,544 
74.02 
43,411,829 
15,520,955 


$57,418,760 








Net REVENUE FROM RAILWAY OPERATIONS ... 
Operating Ratio 

Tax Accruals 

Net Debits for Equipment and Joint Facility 





Net RattwAy OPERATING INCOME 





Other Income: 
Miscellaneous Rent Income 
Separately Operated Properties 
Dividend Income (Note C) 
Income from Funded Securities (Note C).. 
Miscellaneous 


$3,246,714 
1,734,936 
7,513,672 
4,229,668 
2,358,798 


$19,083,788 


$76,502,548 
1,451,214 


$75,051,334 


1,682,837 
$18,278,590 


$108,678,085 
11,082,453 


$97,595,632 











Income Available for Fixed Charges 





Fixed Charges: 
Rent for Leased Roads and Equipment 
(Note C) 
Interest on Funded Debt 
Interest on Unfunded Debt 


$22,392,182 
24,533,511 
1,587,756 
$48,513,449 


$49,082,183 


$22,077,464 
25,409,166 
1,319,142 
$48,805,772 


$26,245,562 








Net INCOME TRANSFERRED TO PROFITS AND Loss 





Note A—Includes amortization and deprecia- 
tion on roadway property 
Note B—Includes amortization and deprecia- 
tion of equipment 
Also includes depreciation of power-plant 
machiner 
Note C—Inc 
for leased roads are certain inter-company 
transactions representing credits and corre- 
sponding debits amounting to 
Other income also includes items represent- 
‘ing interest and dividends amounting to 
received on securities of and advances to 
terminal and other railroad companies 
whose properties are jointly used by this 
Company, as to the major portion of which 
a like amount was paid to those companies 
as rental and included in joint facility rents. 


$8,842,087 
$24,476,159 
$805,344 


$4,506,911 
$18,871,476 
$254,133 


$3,979,537 
$1,492,940 


$4,160,093 
$1,503,643 


F. E. WriraMson, 
President. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Your Board of Directors submits this report showing the re- 
sults of the operations and financial affairs of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company and affiliated companies for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1942. 


Income 


Southern Pacific Transportation System (Southern Pacific 
Company and Transportation System Companies, Consolidated) 
and Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 
(Excluding Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico). 
+ Increase Per 
— Decrease Cent 


+ $122,483,259.08 50.11 
+  40,638,789.08 128.62 
+ 
4. 


SouTHERN PaciFic TRANSPOR- 


TATION SYSTEM Year 1942 


$366,924,256.83 
72,235,106.29 
13,714,487.55 
19,874,964.84 


Freight revenues 

Passenger revenues 

Mail and express revenues.... 
All other operating revenues 


4,739,457.03 52.81 
7,100,984.74 55.59 





Total railway operating rev- 


$472,748,815.51 58.75 


$174,962,489.93 





Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures ‘ 

Maintenance of equipment .. 

Traffic expenses 

Transportation expenses 

All other operating expenses. . 


$9,707,185.85 32.18 
19,977,177.56 41.61 
530,852.01 8.44 
31,855,985.26 30.30 
6,565,845.87 45.64 


$39,870,845.00 
67,983,957.90 
6,818,923.32 
136,997,561.26 
20,951,385.79 





Total railway operating ex- 


penses $272,622,673.27 $68,637,046.55 33.65 





Net revenue from railway 
operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Equipment and joint facility 
rents—Net 


113.35 
258.60 


39.14 
78.46 


$200,126,142.24 
76,844,995.31 


20,779,337.28 


$106,325,443.38 
55,416,070.49 


5,844,864.66 
$45,064,508.23 





Net railway operating income $102,501,809.65 





Income from lease of road 
and equipment, and miscel- 
laneous rent income 

Dividend income 

Income from funded securities 

Other income accounts 


$1,296,564.17 
3,285,218.50 
306,767.72 
2,261,049.37 
$7,149,599.76 
$109,651,409.41 
$109,820.71 


545,191.06 


$112,300.09 
250,631.50 
14,069.31 
500,995.52 
$849,857.80 
$44,214,650.43 
$245,613.95 


269,816.89 





Total other income 





Total income 





Miscellaneous rents , 
Other miscellaneous deductions 
from income 





Total miscellaneous deduc- 


$655,011.77 $515,430.84 





Income available for fixed 


charges $108,996,397.64 $44,730,081.27 





Rent for leased roads and 
equipment 

Interest on funded debt— 
Bonds and notes 

Interest on funded debt— 
Interest on amounts payable 
to affiliated companies .... 

Interest on unfunded debt... 


$55,935.00 
28,468,509.69 


$2,165.71 
446,243.69 


998.17 
155,257.86 


76.04 
378,704.66 


$28,680,700.72 $827 038.02 


$80,315,696.92 $45,557,119.29 
32,841.23 + 1,132.86 





Total fixed charges 





Income after fixed charges 
Contingent charges . ) 





Net income of Southern Par 
cific Transportation Sys- 
RR: ckaasee baba’ (a) 


SEPARATELY OPERATED SOLELY 
CoNTROLLED AFFILIATED ComM- 
PANIES: 


Operating in the United States 
—Net income excluding in- 
terest on bonds of separately 
operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies owned 
by Southern Pacific Com- 
pany not included in its in- 

Operating in the Republic of 
Mexico (excluding Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of 
Mexico)—Net income ..... 


$80,282,855.69 $45,555,986.43 


4,892,098.41 5,088,246.33 


266,440.21 + 255,202.98 
CONSOLIDATED NET INCoME (a) $85,441,394.31 + $50,899,435.74 





147.36 








(a) For comparative purposes, 1941 figures have been restated to con- 
form to changes in Interstate Commerce Commission Classification, effective 
January 1, 1942, 
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Southern Pacific Transportation System 


Revenues. The total railway operating revenues substantially 
exceeded those for any previous year, due to the unprecedented 
volume of freight and passenger traffic resulting in large part 
from the movement of military and naval personnel and mate- 
riel, raw materials and manufactures for industries engaged in 
production essential to the war effort, and traffic, which, ex- 
cept for the war, would have been moved by sea. Rail move- 
ments of gasoline, fuel oil, steel products, lumber, and canned 
goods, particularly, were greatly increased due to the wartime 
diversion of steamships from coastal and intercoastal routes. 
Part of the increase in passenger revenues was due to civilian 
travel diverted from the highways as a result of the rationing 
of gasoline and tires. 

The net ton-miles of revenue freight carried increased 45.60%, 
compared with 1941. The average revenue per net ton-mile was 
1.036 cents, compared with 0.988 cents for 1941. Revenue pas- 
senger-miles increased 109.54% over 1941, and the average reve- 
nue per passenger mile was 1.688 cents, compared with 1.545 
cents for 1941. Despite many operating difficulties, the traffic 
was moved without widespread congestion or prolonged delays. 

Passenger fares, with certain exceptions, were increased 10%, 
effective February 10, 1942, on interstate travel, and effective 
on various dates from February 10 to April 1, 1942, on intra- 
state travel. 

On March 18, 1942, rates on interstate freight traffic were 
increased for the period of the war and six months thereafter, 
as follows: an increase of 3% on products of agriculture, live- 
stock and products, and low-grade products of mines, such as 
sand, gravel, and slag; increases ranging from 3¢ to 5¢ a net 
ton on coal and coke; an increase of 6% on all other commodi- 
ties, except iron ore on which no increase was authorized; and 
an increase of 6% in certain accessorial charges. 

Corresponding increases in intrastate freight rates, with cer- 
tain exceptions imposed by state regulatory bodies, were made 
effective on various dates from March 18 to May 1, 1942, in 
the states served by System Lines, except Texas. In Texas, 
the rate increases, with certain exceptions, will become effective 
March 1, 1943, as the result of decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, dated December 18, 1942. This decision 
was in response to petition filed by the carriers following denial 
of the freight rate increases by the Railroad Commission of 
Texas. 


Expenses. The increase in operating expenses, compared 
with 1941, was principally due to the larger forces and greater 
quantities of fuel, materials, and supplies, required to handle 
the greatly increased volume of traffic and maintain the rolling 
equipment, tracks, and structures, which were subjected to 
greater use during 1942 than ever before. 

Pay rolls comprised $171,010,718.01 of total operating ex- 
penses, an increase of $43,918,109.75, or 34.56%. The average 
number of employees was 77,190, an increase of 9,767, or 14.49%. 
As mentioned in last year’s report, wage rate increases were 
awarded to employees in December, 1941, retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, as the result of mediation under the Railway 
Labor Act, such increases being effective throughout 1942. 
There was a shortage of man-power during the entire year, and 
a considerably larger amount of overtime work was required of 
employees than in 1941. 

Notwithstanding the shortage of man-power and scarcity of 
certain materials, the tracks and structures were maintained in 
a state of adequate repair, and a smaller number of locomo- 
tives and cars were undergoing or awaiting repairs at the close 
of the year than at the end of 1941. 

Approximately 429 track miles of new rail, principally 113-lb. 
and 132-lb. weight per yard, and 286 track miles of relayer rail 
of various weights, were laid in repairs and renewals; compared 
with 352 track miles of new rail and 273 track miles of relayer 
rail laid in 1941. 

There was a deficiency of locomotive power; although 59 new 
steam locomotives and 23 new Diesel-electric switchers were 
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received from the builders, and from 15 to 27 steam locomotives 
were in service under lease from other railroads, during the 
year. As explained on page 7, there were 31 steam locomotives 
and 30 Diesel-electric switchers on order at the close of the 
ear. 

’ The increase of 45.60% in the net ton-miles of revenue freight 
carried was accompanied by increase of but 23.53% in freight 


This was the result of heavier loading of freight 
cars, and an increase in the average number of loaded cars per 
train made possible, mainly, by the lengthening of freight sched- 
ules and having in service a larger number of heavy-duty loco- 
motives than in 1941. 

There was a decrease of 3.88%, however, in the gross ton-miles 
of freight moved per train hour, due to the decrease in the 
average speed of freight trains. 

The increase of 109.54% in revenue passenger-miles was ac- 
companied by an increase of only 11.03% in passenger train- 
miles. 

Taxes. Railway tax accruals took 38.4 cents of each dollar 
of net revenue from railway operations for 1942, and are equiva- 
lent to $20.37 a share of the outstanding capital stock of South- 
ern Pacific Company. The accruals by classes of taxes are as 
follows : 


$5,313,301.33 


Federal unemployment insurance taxes ...........e2+0005 
5,311,782.85 


Federal retirement (pension) taxes ........c.eeeeeeeeees 
Other Federal and miscellaneous taxes ..........+.+++++- 54,761,626.50 
meee, Coniien, Mii CGY COMED 6 icc ic Se cece sic vicerecncs 11,458,284.63 


OAL wasiscecsiawectncl te Pea teueeckan eens ss eee ee $76,844,995.31 


The increase in tax accruals, compared with 1941, is princi- 
pally due to the large amount of taxable income and increase in 
the Federal income tax rate; declaration of a higher value of 
capital stock for tax purposes, because of the larger income; 
and the larger amount of pay rolls, upon which Federal unem- 
ployment insurance and retirement taxes are based. 

United States Tax Savings Notes, in an amount approxi- 
mately equal to the amount of accruals for Federal income taxes 
for 1942, were acquired and are available for use in paying such 
taxes when due. s 

Rents. Net charges for equipment and joint facility rents 
increased, principally due to the larger number of freight cars 
of other companies moving over System Lines during the year, 
and the greater amount of services performed for System Com- 
panies by certain joint facilities; compared with 1941. 


Other Income. ‘The net decrease in income from sources 
other than railway operations was partly offset by a net de- 
crease in miscellaneous deductions from income. The principal 
income fluctuations were a decrease of $774,877.91 in the amount 
of credits to miscellaneous income for charges against Pacific 
Fruit Express Company for services rendered and privileges 
granted to that company; a decrease of $120,000 in dividends 
received from Pacific Fruit Express Company; a net decrease 
of $130,631.50 in dividends received from other companies; and 
an increase of $116,443.71 in income from miscellaneous non- 
operating properties, principally due to greater rentals and royal- 
ties from lands leased for oil and gas prospecting and develop- 
ment. 


Fixed Charges. Interest on funded debt—bonds and notes— 
was less than for 1941 as the result, mainly, of decreases in in- 
terest due to repayment in 1941 of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loans, and purchases in 1941 and 1942 of Southern Pa- 
cific Transportation System Companies’ bonds and notes; such 
decrease being partly offset by an increase in interest on equip- 
ment trust certificates due to issuance of Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates, Series “S,” and Series “T,” in 1942, and the inclusion 
in 1942 of a full year’s interest on Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates, Series “R,” issued in 1941. The decrease in interest on 
unfunded debt was principally due to the payment in 1941 of 
part of the short-term bank loans, and the refinancing of the 
balance as Serial Bank Loans (classified as “funded debt”), as 
explained in last year’s report. 


Separately Operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies 


The net income of the separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies operating in the United States, shown in 
the Income Account, excludes interest of $2,348,908.62 accrued 
by Pacific Electric and Northwestern Pacific on bonds of those 
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companies owned by your Company but not included in its in- 
come. Such net income for 1942 of $4,892,098.41 compares with 
a net deficit of $196,147.92, on the same basis, for 1941. The 
increase of $5,088,246.33 is largely attributable to the consider- 
ably improved earnings of the principal companies included in 
this group as generally indicated hereunder: 

(1) Pacific Electric Railway Company: Net income of this 
company for 1942 amounted to $1,546,807.42 compared with a 
net deficit of $1,663,835.31 for 1941, an increase of $3,210,642.73. 
(The figures for 1942 and 1941 are after charges against income 
of $1,103,443.62 and $1,253,658.49, respectively, for interest ac- 
crued on Pacific Electric bonds owned by your Company.) This 
increase was principally due to increased revenues from move- 
ment of greater volume of freight, passenger, and express traf- 
fic; less rehabilitation expense; and decreased charges for bond 
interest which resulted from the refinancing plan, mentioned in 
last year’s report, which was commenced July 1, 1941, and com- 
pleted early in 1942. 

These improvements were partly offset by increases in ex- 
penses due to the greater volume of traffic, higher wage rates, 
and increased depreciation charges resulting from acquisition of 
new motor coaches. 

(2) Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company: Net deficit of 
this company for 1942 was $315,431.77, compared with a net 
deficit of $1,573,161.17 for 1941. (The results for both years 
are after charges against income of $1,245,465 for interest ac- 
crued on Northwestern Pacific bonds owned by your Company.) 
This improved showing was due to greater freight revenue 
which resulted mainly from heavy movements this year of con- 
struction materials to government projects. This revenue in- 
crease was partly offset by greater maintenance and train forces 
and higher wage rates. 

(3) Southern Pacific Land Company: Net income amounted 
to $783,656.70 for year 1942 as against $462,524.85 for year 1941. 
The increase was due largely to greater income from leases and 
sales of real estate. 


Combined net income of separately operated Solely Controlled 
Companies operating in the Republic of Mexico (excluding 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico) amounted to 
$266,440.21 for the year 1942 as compared with $11,237.23 for 
preceding year. This improvement was due to net increase in 
operating revenues with only a relatively small corresponding 
increase in operating expenses. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico had a net in- 
come of $520,906.27 for the year 1942, an improvement of $760,- 
106.57 compared with the year 1941. The net income for 1942 
and 1941 each include charges of about $619,000 for amortiza- 
tion of investment in property which is subject eventually to 
reversion to the Mexican Government. 

The improved showing was due, chiefly, to greater operating 
revenues resulting from better business conditions generally in 
Mexico. 


Motor Truck Service 


Motor truck services coordinated with rail freight operations 
of System Lines were adjusted to wartime conditions and fur- 
ther extended during the year, including addition of routes to 
serve military and naval establishments and defense industries. 
On December 31, 1942, over-the-highway trucking services pro- 
vided by companies solely controlled by Southern Pacific Com- 
pany were in operation on 12,776 miles of highways, compared 
with 11,194.8 miles of routes operated at the end of 1941. 


Office of Defense Transportation 


On December 18, 1941, the President of the United States, by 
Executive Order, established the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, with emergency powers designed to obtain the utmost util- 
ization of the nation’s transportation facilities in furtherance of 
the war effort. Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, was appointed Director. 

Mr. Eastman, with a supporting organization, having repre- 
sentatives in all large centers of transportation, has issued a 
number of orders affecting railroad operations; including orders 
restricting passenger service, requiring heavier loading of mer- 
chandise cars, and forming a pool of refrigerator cars, and in 
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addition. has offered many informal suggestoins; with all of 
which your Company has fully complied. 


Employees Aid War Effort 


More than 9,000 former employees were in military service at 
the end of 1942; and officers and employees, during the year, 
participated in many activities allied with the war effort, such 
as purchase of United States War Savings Bonds, contributions 
to Red Cross and War Chests, blood donations, and gifts and 
entertainment for soldiers and sailors, including special efforts 
in behalf of former employees now in the armed services. 


In Memoriam 


The Company suffered great loss in the death, on November 
7, 1942, of Mr. Joseph T. Saunders, Vice-President, System 
Freight Traffic, who entered the Company’s service in the gen- 
eral freight office in Los Angeles, California, in 1903, and ad- 
vanced through various positions in the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment to become the Company’s chief freight traffic officer in 
1929, which place he held at the time of his death. 





Consolidated Balance Sheet—December 31, 1942 


SouTHERN Paciric TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
(Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Consoli- 
dated, Excluding Inter-Company Securities and Open Account Balances) 
The assets reported below are stated on the basis of the classifications pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. No attempt has 
made to adjust book values of assets to current estimated values. However, 
the balances in reserves for depreciation and amortization and the reserve 
for decline in investment securities and advances (created in 1939), have 
been applied as deductions from book value of investments. 




















ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Transportation pennersy RRO ere $1,485,210,265.69 
Miscellaneous physical property . 26,318,403.81 
SSSI FUEED 5 Gy 0 4 oo o'0 as 0:0 776,406.56 
Deposits with trustees for the ac- 
quision of equipment trust equip- 
NONE Gore hp asin Gata bows borne < o'siso 1,703,168.87 
Affiliated companies—Securities and 
investment advances ........... 271,129,959.59 
OURET “EVERITT 6 ois cnc o 05s sites 15,908,068.41 $1,801,046,272.93 
Deduct: 
Reserve for accrued depreciation 
and amortization of defense proj- 
oe ESR G Sec SR SRA ara $165,725,227.56 
Reserve for amortization of im- 
provements on leased property 
and investment in property sub- 
SOOLtO PEVEIEION a> pists cisco p50 ss 1,405,341.65 
Apgospemes surplus—Reserve for 
ecline in investment securities 
REG WAGNER ois 5 55's-0 50 biere'v's 8 550 137 ,466,736.84 304,597,306.05 
CCCI OMNIS. sich an ces occ. soak obese sates $1,496,448,966.88 
CURRENT ASSETS 
REMI a Sas iota gah res atoreshiarks buaecaie coasters $50,210,850.51 
Temporary cash investments (United 
States Treasury Tax Notes) ... 50,530,000.00 
Material and supplies ........... 26,090,301.64 
Other current assets ............ 74,755,933.93 201,587,086.08 
DEFERRED ASSETS AND UNADJUSTED DEBITS 
IIOTCET OD. BODES 6's. 6 6 5 wins wee cicne $2,051,665.00 
Unadjusted debits .............. 27,075,255.58 29,126,920.58 
ROMANO 5 rb chawa aha teak ok se onecwsNSAReoke $1,727,162,973.54 
LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK HELD BY THE PUBLIC 
Southern Pacific Company (3,772,- 
763.0564 shares, no par value).. 


: $383,581,150.64 
Transportation System Companies 


1,400.00 $383,582,550.64 


15,813,284.55 





GRANTS IN AID OF CONSTRUCTION 
FUNDED DEBT UNMATURED 
Beld by the Mule: 6 oss es <5 5060's 
Held by Solely Controlled Affiliated 


ee ey 


$677 851,750.19 


RARE On Sees ion a ca 5,142,000.00 
Held in sinking funds by Trans- 
portation System Companies ... 744,000.00 683,737,750.19 





NON-NEGOTIABLE DEBT TO AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








been. 


CONSOLIDATED ADJUSTMENT 
Excess of inter-company liabilities 
over assets eliminated 
CoRPORATE SURPLUS 
Appropriated surplus 
Less: Reserve for decline in invest- 
ment securities and. advances de- 
ducted from “Investments” above 


ee ee ee 


$147 ,894,953.90 


69,375,786.11 


137,466,736.84 
$10,428,217.06 





Balance of appropriated surplus 





Profit and loss—Balance ......... 391,406,757.95 401,834,975.) 
ead Sota Si sok ks bdo ane aS eee ohiooa te come. $1,727,162,973.54 
_—_—— es 








Transportation Property. The increase during the year in 
investment in transportation property of the Southern Pacific 
Transportation System amounted to $26,132,254.16, as follows: 





Expenditures for road extensions ..........sesecccsccece $764.40 
Expenditures for additions and betterments: : 
MOUS GIDC -cloic aden 6 csi ae oe eb esls 6 « $26,819,436.33 
Miscellaneous equipment .............. 77,597.09 

Other additions and betterments........ 27,047,610.52  53,944,643.94 

POtal SKPSNUWNLOR<. <5 s555% vedo aes webbie eslban ee eae $53,945,408.34 


Less: Property retired, equipment vacated, and other ad- 


JOBCUORIS 0 5 cidic scion anak nee’ Ohiiiok chek eae eaas RaKae ee 27,813,154.18 
INGt SROERABE 26.03 a abo Soke e Reka eres cdl belbbeniease $26,132,254.16 


The following new rolling stock was delivered on orders 
placed in 1941 and 1942: 10 general service steam locomotives, 
49 articulated-consolidation steam locomotives, and 3,644 freight- 
train cars, covered by Equipment Trusts; 23 Diesel-electric 
switchers, 295 freight-train cars, including 165 steel cabooses, 
covered by conditional sale contracts; and 90 freight-train cars 
provided out of treasury funds. Improvements to a number of 
owned units of rolling equipment were completed during the 
year. 

Scheduled for delivery during the first six months of 1943, on 
orders placed in March, 1942, for 30 Diesel-electric switchers, 
are 20 such switchers which have been tentatively assigned by 
the War Production Board in its present program. Also sched- 
uled for delivery during 1943 are 10 general service and 21 
articulated-consolidation steam locomotives, for which orders 
were placed in March, 1942. Deliveries of the articulated-con- 
sglidation locomotives are in progress. 

A new single-track railroad, 30.1 miles in length, between 
Redding and Delta, California, was conveyed to the Central Pa- 
cific Railway Company by the United States in exchange for 
title to 36.43 miles of the former main line which, for the most 
part, was located within the area of the reservoir of the Shasta 
Dam. The new line was constructed at the expense of the 
United States. It is equipped with Centralized Traffic Control. 

Approximately 534 track-miles of the rail laid in renewals 
during the year replaced rail of lighter weight. Approximately 
168 track-miles of new sidings, yard tracks, and extensions of 
such tracks were completed, and additional such work was in 
progress at the end of the year. Centralized Traffic Control 
was installed between Delta and Black Butte, California, 49.9 
miles; and between Santa Margarita and San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia, 16.3 miles. Another such installation is in progress 
between Bena and Tehachapi, California, 32.7 miles. Among 
other projects completed or undertaken were construction of 
new passenger station at Yoakum, Texas; modernization of the 
stations at Martinez and Monterey, California, and Tucson, Ari- 
zona; improvement of engine house and shop facilities at various 
terminals, including installation of larger turntables; improve- 
ment or expansion, at 42 locations, of facilities for supplying 
water for locomotives; and improvement, at 7 locations, of 
facilities for supplying oil to locomotives. 

The former line between Redding and Delta was retired; and 
268.82 road-miles of branch lines and 4.2 miles of unused main 
line were abandoned under authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Approximately 157 miles of sidings, spurs, and 


NOR CMONMINE SOOO ied Geri hea es woe ke Sead hie 12,130,438.54 other tracks no longer required for operating purposes, were 
CURRENT puasteries ii aleiiiae also retired, releasing material for reuse or sale. 
ccounts and wages payable ..... 192,055. . . ‘ 
Interest matured wana esha 3,531,134.20 Capital Stock. There was no change during the year in the 
nterest payable January Ist ..... 4,034,201.25 i i n 
aeueet bike Gee 3°639°803.02 number of shares of capital stock of Southern Pacific a y 
Accrued tax liability ............ 61,367,128.16 issued and outstanding. The number of stockholders, at the 
Other current liabilities .......... 6,106,942.25 113,871,264.24 end of the year, was 41,351, compared with 41,627 at the end 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES : of 1941. 
er cine: oe. The Board of Directors, on October 15, 1942, declared a divi- 
pons Ela eh EAP SRR peed $6,372,247.61 dend of $1.00 per share on the capital stock of the Company, 
Other deferred liabilities ........ 295,210.37 6,667,457.98 payable December 21, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS 2.60... ccc ccccccccecceces 40,149,466.28 close of business on November 21, 1942. 
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Funded Debt. 


There was a net decrease of $26,244,275.79 in 
the amount of funded debt of Southern Pacific Transportation 


the year. 


System held by the public at December 31, 1942, compared with 


December 31, 1941. 


To provide for the construction and acquisition of new rolling 
stock, the following equipment trusts were created in 1942: 

Southern Pacific Company Equipment Trust, Series “S,” cov- 
ering an issue of $4,430,000, par value, 242% Equipment Trust 
The certificates are guaranteed by Southern Pa- 
cific Company; are dated January 1, 1942; mature in amounts 
of $443,000 on January 1 of each year from 1943 to 1952, both 
inclusive; and have attached dividend warrants payable semi- 
annually on January 1, and July 1, of each year; and 

Southern Pacific Company Equipment Trust, Series “T,” cov- 
ering an issue of $5,660,000, par value, 242% Equipment Trust 
The certificates are guaranteed by Southern Pa- 
ciic Company; are dated April 1, 1942; mature in amounts of 
$566,000 on April 1 of each year from 1943 to 1952, both in- 
clusive; and have attached dividend warrants payable semi-an- 
nually on April 1, and October 1, of each year. 

The $15,000,000 of bank loans outstanding at December 31, 
1941, were paid off during the year, as follows: $2,500,000 each 
on March 5, March 25, and April 15, 1942, and $3,750,000 each 
Other funded debt in the prin- 


Certificates. 


Certificates. 


on May 25, and June 29, 1942. 


during 1942. 


[Advertisement] 





cipal amount of $21,334,275.79 was retired or acquired, during 


General 


During the past year the Transportation System and sepa- 
rately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies operating 
in the United States expended $39,586,000 (excluding non-cash 
items) for additions and improvements to their several proper- 
ties, including $22,548,000 from the proceeds of equipment obli- 
gations; expended $35,590,000 for the retirement of debt, of 
which $15,000,000 represented the payment in full of outstanding 
bank loans; and purchased $10,000,000 of United States Treasury 
notes, in addition to such notes purchased in respect of tax 
liability referred to elsewhere in this report. 





The Board acknowledges the cooperation received from gov- 
ernmental authorities, Army and Navy officers; shippers, trav- 
elers, and the general public; other railroads; and the Com- 
pany’s own employees; which substantially aided in the movement 
of the unprecedented volume of traffic on the Company’s Lines, 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


A. T. MERCIER, President. 








NEWS 
(Continued from page 962) 


months as well as in the fall and winter 
months. If the movement slackens off in 
the non-heating season, the railroads will 
not be able to haul enough extra fuel next 
fall and winter to make up the difference, 
and suffering will result.” 


A Hundred Thousand People 
Kept a Secret 


“Vox Pop,” a well-known CBS radio 
program, on May 10 paid tribute to 
Schenectady, N. Y.,—“‘The City That Kept 
the Secret of the M-7 Tank-Killer.” Parkes 
Johnson and Warren Hull, “Vox Pop” in- 
terviewers, toured the American Locomo- 
tive plant in that city and inspected some 
of the new locomotives under construction 
there as well as the tanks and tank-killers. 

During the program several citizens of 





Parkes Johnson (Left) and Warren Hull 

ight) on Vox Pop at the Schenectady, 

- Y., Plant of the American Locomotive 
Company 
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Schenectady and employees of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company were asked to 
tell how they helped to keep the secret of 
this deadly weapon, pioneered and built 
at the American Locomotive plant more 
than a year ago. 

Major General George V. Strong, as- 
sistant chief of staff, G2, in charge of mili- 
tary intelligence for the U. S. Army, ap- 
peared on the program and complimented 
the city on the fact that its 100,000 citizens 
kept this military secret. He said, “Sche- 
nectady has won the highest respect of the 
War department. The army urges the en- 
tire United States to adopt the same 
guarded attitude about careless talk that 


has proven so effective in your home town.” 


Recommends Inventory of 
Railway Personnel 


The Manpower Committee for the rail- 
road industry, in session this week with 
officials of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, recommended preparation of a per- 
sonnel inventory by all Class I railroads. 

Designed, as the ODT press release put 
it, to provide the industry with an over- 
all manpower picture, the inventory would 
be conducted and kept current by the in- 
dividual roads with the assistance of the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The study 
would make available data on the work 
record as well as on the age, sex, marital, 
and dependency status of each employee 
in the industry. This information would 
be expected to assist the railroads in ap- 
praising their present manpower situation, 
in estimating probable losses of men to the 
armed forces and in planning for the 
orderly withdrawal of these men from the 
industry. 

The committee authorized appointment 
of a sub-committee to consult with the 
War Manpower Commission and the Selec- 
tive Service System on the development of 
an adaptation of the Replacement Schedule 
Plan to the railroad industry. Lawrence 
Appley, executive director of WMC, ex- 


plained the principles and operation of 
the WMC’s regional and area stabilization 
programs. 

“Warning that the railroads as well as 
all other industries must be prepared to re- 
lease to Selective Service practically all 
able bodied men between the ages of 18 
and 38 years was sounded by Col. George 
Baker, of the Selective Service System,” 
the ODT release’said. Colonel Baker was 
also said to have pointed out that Selective 
Service calls this year will bring the total 
number of men in the armed forces to ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 men, while another 
3,500,000 will be deferred for agricultural 
work. Deferments for all industries, he 
said, cannot exceed more than 1,200,000 
men according to present estimates. He 
was also reported to have advocated early 
preparation of Replacement Schedules “so 
that withdrawals for military service may 
be made in orderly fashion and time given 
the carriers to meet their manpower prob- 
lems.” 


April Export Freight 

Cars of export freight, other than grain 
or coal, unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports in April this year totaled 
99,240 cars compared with 73,061 in April, 
1942, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. Cars of grain for 
export unloaded in April this year at these 
ports totaled 5,607 cars compared with 
3,217 in the same month last year. 

The average daily unloadings of 3,510 
cars of export and coastal freight at all 
United States ports in April was the 
heaviest on record. The nearest approach 
was the previous month when the daily 
average was 3,386 cars. 

WitH THE May issue of the Official 
Railway Guide that publication completed 
75 years of service to the railroads and 
the traveling public. The first issue, con- 
taining 140 pages, was published in June, 
1868, and the volume has appeared regu- 
larly each month without interruption since 
that time. 
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Would Give Study 
Board More Money 


Senate sub-committee proposes 
appropriation, but other 
hurdles remain 


Additional appropriations totaling some- 
where between $300,000 and $400,000 to 
carry the Transportation Board of Investi- 
gation and Research to the end of its statu- 
tory life, as now extended by Presidential 
order to September 18, 1944, are under- 
stood to have been recommended this week 
by a Senate appropriations subcommittee 
for inclusion in the pending Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944. The full Senate 
appropriations committee had not acted on 
the bill as reported to it by the subcom- 
mittee as this issue went to press. 

Should this full-committee hurdle be ne- 
gotiated, the proposed appropriation will 
nevertheless have others to get over. Con- 
gressional action on the bill would still 
require passage by the Senate, considera- 
tion by a conference committee for the 
ironing out of differences between House 
and Senate versions, and action by both 
branches on the conference report. It was 
the House which last year insisted upon 
attaching to the Board’s fiscal 1943 appro- 
priation a stipulation to the effect that the 
amount there provided should be so used 
as to complete the work of the Board. 

That stipulation was accepted by the 
Bureau of the Budget as binding upon it; 
and thus the fiscal 1944 budget contained 
no estimate for the Board. No effort was 
made to insert an appropriation for the 
Board while the Independent Offices bill 
was under consideration by the House; but 
the Board did go before the Senate appro- 
priations subcommittee, meanwhile having 
delivered to Congress the report on in- 
terterritorial freight rates which had been 
prepared in response to a commitment made 
to Senator McKellar, Democrat of Tennes- 
see, a member of the Senate committee on 
appropriations. 

In its final presentations to the Senate 
subcommittee, the Board is reported to 
have submitted revised estimates calling 
for additional appropriations of $552,500 or 
somewhat more than the $300,000 to $400,- 
000 which the subcommittee is understood 
to have recommended, as noted at the out- 
set. Data submitted in connection with the 
presentation are understood to show that 
money spent and allocated up to June 30 
for the interterritorial rate study totals 
$74,265, and the Board wanted $12,000 
more to complete that work. Expenditures 
and allocations to June 30 on the study of 
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the relative economy and fitness of carriers 
total $309,166, and the Board asked $330,- 
700 more to complete it. It /asked for 
$12,000 more to complete the study of the 
impact of taxation on carriers on which 
$72,346 has been spent and allocated; and 
$10,800 more to complete the study of 
public aids to carriers on which $72,882 
has been, spent and allocated. 


- Uniform Rate Bill 


Another bill to carry out the legislative 
recommendations of the Transportation 
Board of Investigation and Research’s re- 
port on interterritorial freight rates has 
been introduced in the House by Represen- 
tative Miller, Republican of Nebraska. 
It is H.R.2645. 


Operating Employees Wage Case 
Delayed Until Next Month 


Emergency board hearings on the pend- 
ing wage demands of the operating brother- 
hoods will be delayed until after June 1, 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, chairman of 
the National Mediation Board and of the 
National Railway Labor Panel, said this 
week. He had received from manage- 
ment and labor representatives a copy of 
a joint agreement wherein the parties had 
got together on the request for the delay. 

Dr. Leiserson stated that he would meet 
the request, but had not yet decided upon 
the membership of the board to be selected 
from the Panel or the date for hearings. 


New ODT Perishable Freight 
Director Appointed 

Charles W. Taylor has been appointed 
assistant director in charge of perishable 
freight of the Division of Railway Trans- 
port of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. He succeeds Horace M. Wigney, 
whose resignation was reported in Railway 
Age of April 17, page 797. Mr. Taylor is 
a native of Texas. With the exception of 
one year with the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, his railroad career 
has been spent in the service of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and its subsid- 
iaries, and at the time of his present ap- 
pointment he was assistant to the general 
superintendent of transportation of that 
road, stationed in Chicago. 


Allegheny Transportation 
Conference May 18 

A meeting of the Allegheny Region 
Traffic and Transportation conference, 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh and the Allegheny Regional 
Advisory Board, will be held at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on May 18. In addition to a 
discussion of present transportation condi- 
tions, consideration will be given cross- 
hauling and motor carrier embargoes 
against small shipments. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


2nd-Quarter Traffic 
Seen Up 29 Per Cent 


Shipper Boards’ loading fore. 
cast indicates that rise, 
I.C.C. Bureau says 


If the Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards’ estimate of second-quarter car. 
loadings should prove to be accurate, it 
would indicate “an increase in revente 
ton-miles of about 29 per cent over the 
ton-miles of the corresponding 1942 quar- 
ter as a result of the greater load and 
longer haul,” according to the latest issue 
of the Monthly Comment on - Transporta- 
tion Statistics prepared by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics. 

The Advisory Boards’ estimate predict- 
ed that second-quarter carloadings wouli 
be 2.5 per cent above those of the com- 
parable 1942 period. A tabulation where- 
in the Bureau sets up the Boards’ esti- 
mates for the five previous quarters 
against actual loadings reported by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads shows 
that the Boards have been low twice and 
high three times. For the first quarter 
of this year the estimate predicted a 34 
per cent increase over the first three 
months of 1942, whereas the actual load- 
ings were up only 2.6 per cent. 

Commenting on railroad performance 
during the 12 months ended with Febrv- 
ary, the Bureau noted that the net ton- 
mile figure for that year—708 billion— 
was “a little over twice” the annual aver- 
age carried in the 1925-1939 period. “This 
increase in freight service,” the statement 
went on, “was performed with an increase 
in loaded car miles of only 63 per cent, an 
additional 37 per cent increase in loaded 
car miles having been avoided by the in- 
crease of 6.07 per cent in the average car- 
load. In the interval the average load 
(net ton-miles per loaded car-mile) in- 
creased from 26.48 tons to 32.55 tons.” 

Likewise in the 12 months ended with 
February, the railroads as a whole are 
shown to have got their passenger service 
on a paying basis. Working out a “rough 
approximation” of the passenger-service 
operating ratio by separating expenses on 
the basis of train-hours, the Bureau ar- 
rived at a figure of 74.3. On the same 
basis the freight-service operating ratio 
for the 12 months is put at 57.5. “This 
result,” the Bureau warns, “should not be 
taken as more than a rough approximatiotl 
and applies to Class I railways as a whole. 
For individual railways these ratios show 
a wide variation.” 

Meanwhile the Bureau’s comment had 
got under’ way with a review of Marc 
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results, in which connection it was point- 
ed out that the 31.3 per cent increase in 
freight revenues as compared with March, 
1942, “overstates the improvement” be- 
cause March, 1942, had five Sundays 
whereas March, this year, had four. Nev- 
ertheless March’s freight revenue was 
“nearly equal to that of October, 1942.” 
And its passenger revenue was 105.5 per 
cent in excess of March, 1942’s, a greater 
rise than that of the two preceding months, 
the February increase being 95.9 per cent 
and January’s 100.6 per cent. 

The Bureau’s trend table based on the 
1935-1939 averages shows the March in- 
dex of passenger revenues at 374, up 42.1 
points from February’s 331.9. Prior to 
February the trend of this index had been 
downward for a couple of months, falling 
from November’s 335.6 to January’s 325.2. 
Likewise the freight-revenue index for 
March was up to 226.9, a rise of 16.5 
points above February’s 210.4, which lat- 
ter had recorded a drop of 3.2 points from 
January’s 213.6. 

The operating ratio for March was 59.4 
per cent compared with 66.7 per cent in 
March, 1942. The Bureau noted that de- 
preciation charges included in the March 
expenses amounted to $26,545,985, an in- 
crease of 34.8 per cent above March, 1942, 
accruals. In addition there were March 
charges for amortization of defense proj- 
ects totaling $10,486,118, an increase of 
91.8 per cent above the $5,466,910 thus 
charged out in March, 1942. 

Analyzing results for the 12 months end- 
ed March 31, the Bureau gives for that 
year net railway operating income figures 
before and after federal taxes—$2,575,- 
284,000 and $1,600,319,000, respectively. 
“The ‘rates of return’ which these earnings 
represent,” the Bureau went on, “depend 
on what value of the property is assumed. 
On 20 billion dollars, the rates are respec- 
tively 12.88 and 8.00 per cent; on 25 bil- 
lion dollars they are 10.30 and 6.40 per 
cent.” 

In another computation, the Bureau un- 
dertook to indicate the amount which the 
railroads had available in the 12 months 
ended with February 28 for “such items 
as reserve funds, additions and better- 
ments, dividends, debt reduction, etc.” It 
puts the total at $1,405,832,944, a figure 
which it built up by adding to the net in- 
come after all fixed charges and taxes 
($1,038,197,539) the $367,635,405 in depre- 
ciation and amortization accruals charged 
to operating expenses. 

The Bureau’s analysis of employment 
statistics shows that in February the rail- 
roads paid for 22,293,283 hours of over- 
time, or 9.48 per cent of the straight time 
paid for. The corresponding percentage 
for February, 1942, was 4.88. Its further 
comment on these figures had this to say: 
“February had 24 working days. A per- 
son working eight hours on each of the 24 
days would be at work 192 hours for the 
month. If all the working time is credited 
to the number of persons at work at mid- 
dle of month, the average number of hours 
was 210, but if the total number of per- 
sons who received pay during the month 
is used as a divisor, the average number 
of hours is 189. This is not far from 192 
and may be interpreted as meaning that 
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overtime work of some employees nearly 
offsets the loss of time represented by tem- 
porary or irregular work.” 


Bills for Superhighway and 
Airport Surveys 


Senator McClellan, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, has introduced S.1079 to provide 
for a Public Roads Administration survey 
of the need for a system of express high- 
ways throughout the country. It is iden- 
tical to H.R.2615, previously introduced 
in the House by Representative Randolph, 
Democrat, of West Virginia. 

Meanwhile Mr. Randolph has also in- 
troduced H. R. 2661 to provide for a Civil 
Aeronautics Administration survey of the 
need for a system of airports throughout 
the country. 


Hearings on Rate Bureau Bill 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce has set May 
18 as the date for hearings before the full 
committee on S.942, the bill which he has 
introduced to give legal recognition to the 
activities of rail, motor, water carrier, 
and freight forwarder rate bureaus by 
placing them under the control and super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Director Eastman of the Office 
of Defense Transportation is expected to 
be the first witness. 


A. A. R. Calling Western Cars 
for Grain Movement 


In anticipation of heavy demands for 
suitable cars to handle the crop movement 
this summer and fall, the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American Rail- 
roads is taking steps to build up the supply 
of available grain cars on Western roads. 

Roads in the East and South were 
ordered to expedite the return to their home 
roads of all box cars suitable for grain 
loading owned by Western lines. This will 
be accomplished, so far as possible, by using 
these cars for the movement of freight 
consigned to points along their home lines. 
Where a load is not available, the cars are 
to be returned empty. At the same time, 
box cars owned by Eastern roads but now 
on Western lines are to be used for freight 
shipments to the .East so far as possible 
in order to retain Western-owned box cars 
on their own lines. 

In view of the fact that the movement of 
the winter wheat crop will begin early in 
June in the Southwestern states, especial 
attention is being given to the prompt re- 
turn of box cars to railroads in that section 
of the country. 

“It is conservatively estimated,’ Warren 
C. Kendall, chairman of the Car Service 
Division, said in a letter addressed to all 
railroads, “that Western roads will require 
the return of at least 20,000 box cars on or 
before July 1, to handle this season’s grain 
crop and also the continued heavy move- 
ment of government grains during the re- 
mainder of the present crop year. A con- 
siderable number of Western box cars 
must be sent home empty at once in order 
to comply with this order and preference 
to these ownerships in such empty move- 
ments will be helpful.” 

While the winter wheat crop is expected 
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to be about 20 per cent less than last year, 
Mr. Kendall said, there has been a gyb. 
stantial increase in grain storage space at 
terminal markets which “will result in g 
heavy volume of grain from country stg. 
tions immediately following the start of 
new harvest.” 

“Therefore, it is expected,” Mr. K indall 
added, “the Western grain loading roads 
this year will be called on to supply a much 
larger number of box cars to handle the 
crop than last year when storage facilities 
were largely occupied with old wheat.” 


Study Wheat Movement 


The problem of building a reserve of 
box cars in the Southwest to handle the 
wheat crop this year was considered at a 
meeting of representatives of the rail- 
roads and the Commodity Credit Corpo. 
ration at Chicago on May 4. The assem- 
bly of cars is being complicated by the 
heavy movement of government wheat 
from storage and the need for cars to 
move feed wheat to the East and South- 
west. It was decided to establish quotas 
to govern the number of cars the railroads 
will: release for the reserve. 


I. C. C. Service Order 


Service Order No. 122 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective until fur- 
ther order from May 10, directed the Illi- 
nois Central to return to the home road 
empty after being unloaded all coal cars— 
that is, hopper cars and gondolas with sides 
not less than 38 in. high—owned by the 
Virginian, Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and Louisville & Nashville, using 
either the direct route or the route of 
loaded haul. 


V-Pennant Exemptions Continue 

Pending completion of tire wear tests 
on trucks operating over the road at 
various speeds, the so-called V-pennant 
plan under which trucks making “emer- 
gency” deliveries for the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and War Shipping 
Administration may exceed the national 
35 m. p. h. highway speed limit will con- 
tinue in operation, Director Eastman of 
the Office of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced May 11. The tests will be con- 
cluded about July 1, and provisions for 
exemptions through ODT certificates from 
the speed limit requirement which were set 
forth in ODT Order 23-2 A, as reported 
in Railway Age of February 27, page 443, 
will continue in effect until the results are 
determined. 


Money for Rivers and Harbors 


The Senate on May 6 passed H.R.2346, 
the War Department Civil Functions Ap- 
propriation, Bill for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944. It carries an appfo- 
priation of $35,700,000 for rivers and har- 
bors work, but differs from the House 
version in that it leaves to the discretion 
of the Secretary of War the additional 
amount authorized to be spent from wt 
obligated balances of previous appropria- 
tions for surveys with a view to building 
a backlog of projects to be undertaken m 
the post-war period. 

The House version had limited the au- 
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thorized expenditures for such surveys to 
$2,000,000, so the bill has gone to confer- 
ence to iron out this and other variations. 
Meanwhile, as noted in the Railway Age 
of May 8, page 922, the Florida Canal is 
out, having been rejected by the Senate 
committee on appropriations. No attempt 
was made on the Senate floor to amend the 
bill for the purpose of authorizing the 
canal. 


Winners of National Safety 
Contest Announced 


The National Safety Council has an- 
nounced winners of its 1942 Railroad Em- 
ployees’ National Safety contest as follows: 
Group A. 50,000,000 man-hours or more 


Railroad 
Union Pacific 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Group B. 20,000, 000 to 50,000,00 man-hours" 
Michigan Central 3.94 


Group C. 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 man- “hours | 
luth, Missabe & Iron Range 2.55 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ; 
Group D. 3,000,000 to 8,000,000 man-hours 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 4.41 
Colorado & Southern 
Maine Central 6. 
Group E. 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 man-hours 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 0 


(pe 
Charleston hy Western North Carolina... 
Ann Arbo 
Group F. Less than 1,000,000 man-hours 
Nevada Northern 
Colorado & Wyoming 
Mississippi Central VAS! 
Class I Payor and Terminal Railroads 
Group A. 1,500,000 or more man-hours 
iad & Black Lick 
Cleveland Union Terminal 
Opies Union Ry. & Depot Co. ....... 
Group B. Less than 1, 500, 000 man-hours 
Birmingham Southern 
ere & South Shore 


Boston Terminal 6 
St. Paul Union Depot has a rate of 3.83 but 


because it won first place last year could not be 
awarded first place this year. 
Pullman Company Operating Zones 

New York 

St. Louis 

Chicago Central 

Pullman Shop 

The six shops worked a total “of 7,108,052 man- 

hours without a single lost time injury’ or death. 


First Mexican Railroad Workers 
Arrive in U. S. 


Following completion of an agreement 
between the Mexican Labor Ministry and 
the U. S. State Department for the im- 
portation of 6,000 Mexicans to become 
track workers on American railroads, the 
first consignment of 750 men was de- 
livered to the Southern Pacific at Nogales, 
Ariz., last week from Mexico City. A 
similar consignment is scheduled to be de- 
livered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at El Paso, Tex., on May 16. 

Actual recruiting of the Mexican work- 
ers, their transportation from Mexico to 
points in the United States, and other de- 
tails relative to the undertaking are being 
handled by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and its subsidiary organization, the 
United States Employment Service, as well 
as the Railroad Retirement Board. Many 
of the details of the plan, to alleviate the 
decreasing manpower situation of the rail- 
roads, will follow closely those of a similar 
plan evolved sometime ago to ease a short- 
age of workers in agriculture. 

According to officials of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, workers imported from 
Mexico under the existing agreement will 
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be assigned to Southwestern and Pacific 
Coast railroads for working periods of 
six months duration, at an hourly wage 
of 40 cents. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 8 totaled 816,551 cars, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads announced 
on May 13. This was an increase of 27,768 
cars, or 3.5 per cent, above the preceding 
week, a decrease of 22,735 cars, or 2.7 per 
cent, below the corresponding week last 
year, and a decrease of 20,598 cars, or 2.5 
per cent, below the comparable 1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 1 totaled 788,783 cars and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 


For the week — Gonder, May 1 
District 1942 1941 

Eastern SL er 169,865 177,757 
Allegheny 171,585 177,479 
Pocahontas .... 47,800 35,384 
Southern 116,579 E 111,089 
Northwestern .. 108,950 135,058 
Central Western 119,163 109,247 
Southwestern .. 73,431 64,675 48,385 





Total Western 
Districts .... 


Total All Roads 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 
Live stock .... 


310,766 
858,911 


292,690 
794,299 


301,544 
788,783 








Merchandise 1.c.1. 


Miscellaneous .. 383, 843 383,221 358, 915 
794,299 


788,783 858,911 
721,627 


April 17 : 708.793 
April 10 679,808 
April 3 829,038 683,402 


Cumulative i 
18 Weeks ... 13,584,951 14,366,109 12,974,914 


In aia ne loadings for the week 
ended May 1 totaled 63,974 as compared 
with 60,454 for the previous week and 66,- 
126 for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 


ion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
63,974 
60,454 
66,912 
66,126 


piace Totals for Canada: 
May 1, 1943 1,098,030 


May 2, 1942 1,111,423 
May 3, 1941 992,330 








Total for Canada: 
May 1, 1943 
a 24, 1943 


32,985 


660,255 
575,440 
$17,152 


Justice Department Protests 
Refiners Transport Order 


The Department of Justice has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reconsider the majority report and order 
of the commission’s Division 4 authorizing 
the purchase of operating rights and prop- 
erty of Marshall Transport Company by 
Refiners Transport & Terminal Corpora- 
tion, a Union Tank Car Company subsidi- 
ary, reported in Railway Age of April 17, 
page 804. Commissioner Mahaffie’s dis- 
sent from the division’s majority’s finding 
stressed his opinion that Union should have 
been a party to the application, and the 
Department of Justice petition contended 
that the majority had viewed the law too 
narrowly in finding otherwise. 
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The petition renewed the argument a¢. 
vanced by protestants in the Proceedings 
including the Department of Justice, that 
Union is a carrier by railroad affiliated 
with other carriers by railroad, and asked 
for a reopening of the case by the commis. 
sion to examine the issues further. 


Rochester’s Subway Is Part of 
“Steam-Railroad System” 


The subway division of the Rochester 
Transit Corporation, a 9.2-mile electrically 
operated railroad built in the abandoned 
bed of the old Erie Canal within the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., is “operated as a part 
of a general steam-railroad system of trans- 
portation,” Division 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found, and js 
therefore not exempt from the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act, the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, and the 
Carriers Taxing Act of 1937. 

The division had “no difficulty in reach- 
ing the conclusion,” its report indicated, 
in spite of the fact that the corporation 
contended that the subway line is not a 
separate entity, but is part of its entire 
urban transit system, to which its freight 
operations, in which it acts as agent for 
the roads serving Rochester, “are merely 
incidental.” 

Citing certain precedents for its con- 
clusion, the division pointed out that the 
subway line’s freight revenue per mile of 
road in 1941, which was over $7,000, ex- 
ceeded similar revenue of a majority of 
electric railways as to which it had reached 
a similar decision. 


I. C. C. Reports on Collision 
at 63rd Street, Chicago 


A rear-end collision at 9.10 p. m. on 
March 27 at the Illinois Central’s 63rd 
Street Station in Chicago, in which a 
standing 18-car passenger train was struck 
by an 1l-car passenger train moving at a 
speed of 8 to 12 mp.h, resulting in the 
injury of 132 passengers, 7 dining car em- 
ployees, 1 club car attendant, 4 porters and 
1 train service employee, was attributed in 
an Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
port, prepared under the direction of Com- 
missioner Patterson, to failure to operate 
the following train in accordance with 
signal indications and failure to enforce 
the flagging rule. 

Specifically, the rules involved allowed 
the following train to pass automatic block 
signals displaying a stop-and-proceed aspect, 
without stopping, but so operated that it 
could be stopped short of a preceding train, 
while the flagman of the train standing at 
the station was not required under the 
road’s general regulations to go more than 
30 ft. to the rear of the train, which, the 
commission’s report said, “practically nulli- 
fies” the application of the flagging rule at 
such locations. 

The flagman was looking ahead to de- 
termine when the train was ready to pro- 
ceed without being recalled by whistle 
signal, the report observed, pointing out 
that the “unnecessary use” of the engine 
whistle is prohibited within the Chicago 
corporate limits. As it was customary to 
protect trains standing at stations with a 
lighted fusee “only in an emergency,” the 
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flagman depended on the automatic signals 
for protection, the report. indicated. In 
this circumstance, and in the failure of the 
following train to reduce speed sufficiently 
to meet the requirements of the rule, the 
commission found the cause of the collision. 


Emergency Board Unable to 
Settle Non-Op Case 


The wage dispute between the railroads 
and the 15 non-operating unions moved 
closer to President Roosevelt’s desk on 
May 7, when the emergency board an- 
nounced that its efforts to settle the dis- 
pute had been unsuccessful. The announce- 
ment: was made after the board had met 
representatives of the unions and the rail- 
roads in separate sessions on May 5 and 
6, to determine whether the parties would 
agree to mediation. At the same time the 


board announced that it would digest the 
testimony and exhibits and prepare a re- 
port and recommendation to the President. 
The board did not announce when its re- 
port would be completed. 

Hearings on the demands of the non- 
operating employees for a wage increase of 
20 cents an hour, a minimum of .70 cents 
an hour and a closed shop were begun on 
March 1, after attempts at mediation had 
failed. During the hearings, more than 
6,000 pages of testimony were taken and 
more than 200 exhibits were introduced. 

As the hearings drew to a close, the le- 
gality of the demands in the light of the 
Stabilization Act became more perplexing. 
The railroads have contended throughout 
the hearings that the stabilization act and 
subsequent executive orders freezing prices 
and wages prohibit the raising of railroad 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF 
CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
GRE ORES 





For the month of February 


1943 
$106,073,070 
10,855,484 
116,928,554 
2,139,276 
114,789,278 


Income Items 


. Net railway operating income 
. Other income 
5 Total income 
. Miscellaneous deductions from income.. 
: Income available for fixed charges 
. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ment 
6-02. Interest deductions? 
6-03. Other deductions 
6-04. Total fixed charges 
‘ Income after fixed charges 
. Contingent charges 
Net income eee ath caeie 
‘ oyna (Way and structures and 
quipment) - 
. Amortization of defense projects 
. Federal income taxes 
. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock 
13-02. On preferred stock 
Ratio of 5 to fixed charges (Item 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


14,220,057 
36,392,647 
126,872 
50,739,576 
64,049,702 
2,230,894 
61,818,808 


26,359,546 
10,478,983 
95,175,428 


15,334,988 
2,600,500 


ak 
For the two months of 
- = 


1943 1942 
$211,412,730  $131,110,286 
23.877,408 23,669,474 
235,290,138 154,779,760 
47259,707 4,747,318 
231,030,431  150,032°442 





mags 
1942 
$64,298,732 
11,035,747 
75,334,479 
2,316,769 
73,017,710 


12,233,181 
36,958,221 
117,195 
49,308,597 
23,709,113 
2,193,328 
21,515,785 
18,837,537 
4,041,608 
26,433,490 


12,738,588 
2,583,473 


2.26 1.48 


28,488,870 
72,973,097 
248,879 
101,710,846 
129,319,585 
4,520,947 
124,798,638 


52,905,837 
19,860,870 
183,118,739 


17,694,988 
5,211,921 


25,816,179 
74,077,317 
234,369 
100,127,865 
49,904,577 
4,442,823 
45,461,754 
36,590,228 
7,903,306 
46,247,116 


15,098,588 
5,969,870 


1.50 


2.27 
All Class I Railways 
= = 


f \ 
Balance at end of February 
UT 








a 


1943 1942 


. Investments in_ stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


. Temporary cash investments 

. Special deposits 

. Loans and bills receivable 

. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
. Materials and _ supplies 

. Interest and dividends receivable 
. Rents receivable 

. Other current assets 


Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 
. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 


. Loans and bills payable® 
. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
. Audited accounts and wages payable 
. Miscellaneous accounts —— 

. Interest matured unpai 

. Dividends matured unpaid 

. Unmatured interest accrued 

. Unmatured dividends declared 

. Unmatured rents accrued 
. Accrued tax liability 

. Other current . liabilities 


Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 
. Analysis a accrued tax liability: 


53-01. U. S. Government taxes 
53-02. Other than U. 


ee 


ee ee | ~ 


$544,723,587 


1,055,752,249 
977,041,762 
135,136,475 
335,345 
43,762,871 
173,368,242 
481,391,059 
507,244,457 
17,813,901 
1,193,107 
13,888,620 


3,406,928,088 
$125,958,650 


15,927,203 
136,598,371 
398,010,037 

79,813,916 

48,286,334 

3,034,506 

77,803,959 

30,732,927 

23,783,949 

1,160,009,172 

63,545,249 


2,037,545,623 


$466,729,588 


746,705,113 
136,101,795 
184,636,206 

1,265,746 





499,808,867 
17,723,327 
1,132,869 
24,780,496 


1,962,852,198 
$99,711,707 


42,402,142 
62,237,076 
328,351,826 
50,210,659 
56,809,751 
4,879,905 
83,867,557 
17,777,638 
22,572,658 
371,283,317 
55,228,892 


1,095,621,421 

















1,032,870,142 
127,139,030 


255,285,842 
115,997,475 


2 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 

?Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 

* Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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wages. At the same time they have cop, 
tended that the Railway Labor Act pro. 
hibits them from granting the closed Shop 
demanded by the unions and cite as ay 
authority the opinion of the attorney gen. 
eral of the United States. 

The unions on the other hand, have ¢op. 
tended that the stabilization act and th 
executive orders do not replace the Rail. 
way Labor Act and that in addition the 
former can be so interpreted as to permit 
wage increases to railway workers. They 
have also advocated that the President ex. 
ercise his war powers to scrap that part 
of the Labor Act which prohibits the closed 
shop and have hinted that the “no-strike’ 
agreement with the President does not ap. 
ply to a strike against the provision of the 
Railway Labor Act which makes the closed 
shop on railroads illegal. 

Throughout the hearings, . both parties 
have been without an official interpretation 
of the application to railroad employees of 
the stabilization act and the executive or- 
ders. The parties received no opinion from 
Economic Stabilization Director James F. 
Byrnes during the hearings or even when 
the miners, by striking, created a national 
issue and an upward revision of the Little 
Steel Formula was advocated. 


Rhode Island Commutation 
Fares 


In conformity with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order of April 6 re- 
voking the increase in interstate commu- 
tation fares authorized in 1942 under Ex 
Parte 148 proceedings, the commission has 
ordered that equivalent increases in Rhode 
Island commutation fares, ordered in its 
28827 proceedings, likewise be revoked as 
of May 15, pending further investigation 
of the need for such increases. 


Careful Crossing Campaign 
Poster Is Ready 


The Safety Section of the Association of 
American Railroads has just issued its 
annual careful crossing campaign poster 
prepared for use during 1943. The poster 
is 14 in. x 22 in. and orders may be placed 
with the secretary of the section, J. C. 
Caviston, at 30 Vesey street, New York. 

During 1942, according to figures fur- 
nished by the Safety Section, casualties 
resulting from grade crossing accidents 
showed an increase of 2.0 per cent in fatal- 
ities and a decrease of 5.5 per cent in 
injuries as compared with the previous year. 


Atomic-Hydrogen Arc Welding 
Films 


A new all-color sound movie “The In- 
side of Atomic-Hydrogen Arc Welding” 
has been announced by the General Elec- 
tric Company to help in the training of men 
and women welding operators using this 
process. The movie is in two parts and 
is available to industrial welding schools, 
and to other public and private groups. 

Produced under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Electric welding laboratories, the new 
film follows the successful pattern of “The 
Inside of Arc Welding” films released last 
year. 

Each of ‘the two parts of the new film 
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The demand for power in many 
war industries, has necessitated 
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generating plants. 
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employs colorful charts, animation, demon- 
strations by expert operators and close-ups 
of the atomic-hydrogen arc in action, as 
well as examples of good and bad welding. 
The films are ten minutes in duration and 
can be used on sound-equipped 16-mm. 
projectors only. 

Part one describes and illustrates the 
fundamentals of atomic-hydrogen welding. 
It shows how to regulate the welding cur- 
rent and the hydrogen supply; how to 
adjust the electrode holder and the tung- 
sten electrodes; and how to recognize and 
correct improper adjustment. 

Part two shows proper technique for 
principal types of joints; how to control 
the molten pool; and how to recognize and 
correct improper welding conditions. Par- 
ticular emphasis is given these four fac- 
tors—current setting, speed of travel, size 
of arc, and the contact of the act with the 
work, 

The film may be obtained for single 
showings, or bought at print cost, by writ- 
ing General Electric’s Visual Instruction 
Section, Schenectady, New York, or the 
nearest General Electric office or welding 
distributor. 


March Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 8 made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
March and this year’s first three months. 
The compilation, which is subject to revi- 
sion, follows: 

Month 


of 
March 
1943 1942 
1,510 1,058 


3 months 
ended 
with March 
1943 1942 


4,427 3,108 


Item 
Number of train ac- 
cidents* 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
ille 
Injured 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


3 
Injured 409 


(b) In train-service 
accidents 
Killed 4 3 13 
Injured 180 605 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Killed row 
E _ ured 95 68 
mployees on duty: 
Killed ‘ 
Injured 
All other nontres- 
passers: 
Killed 212 174 570 


629 56 
Total—All classes a shite 
of persons: 
Killed 
Injured 


3 2 
307: 188 


222 
7,174 


65 264 


69 
3,747 2,373 11,053 


603 
2,026 


434 
4,933 
* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 
¢ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” ha: pen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 
Persons: 
Killed 193 
Injured 370 


368 1,210 1,193 
3,387 14,576 10,508 


154: . 515. 555 
414 1,158 1,566 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has supplanted the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors as the Railway Labor Act repre- 
sentative of Western Pacific road conduc- 
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tors, according to results of a recent elec- 
tion certified by the National Mediation 
Board. The vote was 80 to 76. 

Meanwhile the B. of R. T. broke even 
in recent contests with the Railroad Yard- 
masters of America, winning the right to 
represent yardmasters of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis while the R. Y. 
of A. won out on the Nashville Terminals. 
In another case involving representation of 
New Orleans & Northeastern yardmasters, 
the B. of R. T. withdrew its application 
for an election and the proceeding has been 
closed by N. M. B. 


Supply Trade 





'(C. M. Wright has been appointed chief 
engineet of the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl., to succeed T. A. 
Collison, retired. 


Wayne D. Dukette, for the last seven 
years assistant sales manager of the Ryer- 
son Chicago Steel Service plant, has been 
appointed manager of the railroad sales 


Wayne D. Dukette 


department of Joseph T. Ryerson and 
Son, Inc., Chicago. He succeeds J. P. 
Moses, who will continue in the railroad 
sales organization in an advisory capacity. 


W. W. Castleberry, formerly acting 
service manager of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
office of the Graybar Electric Company, 
has been appointed service manager, with 
the same headquarters. 


Roy E. Smith, division manager of 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc., Middletown, Ohio, has resigned to 
become sales manager of the Kelly O’Leary 
Steel Works. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Company 
was presented with the Army-Navy “E” 
burgee at its McKeesport, Pa., plant on 
May 7. The award was made by Lt. Col. 
Robert C. Downie, Deputy District Chief, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Ordnance district, and 
was accepted on behalf of the company by 
L. Gerald Firth, president. 


Richard W. Torbert, assistant chief 
engineer of the Oxweld Railroad Serv- 
ice Company, Chicago, has been ap- 


pointed assistant to ‘Vice-president, @, 
gineering, of that company, and will hay 
active charge of service operations jy 
maintenance-of-way and structures work 
Mr. Torbert was born in Ocean City 
N. J., on December 1, 1902, and graduate 


R. W. Torbert 


in civil engineering from the University 
of Delaware in 1926. He entered railroad 
service, in the engineering department of 
the Reading at Harrisburg, Pa., and was 
promoted to assistant supervisor of track 
in November, 1926. He was advanced to 
supervisor of track in April, 1934, and 
continued in that capacity at Philadel 
phia, Pa., and West Trenton, N. J., until 
December, 1941, when he joined the Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Company as as 
sistant chief engineer. 


The Okonite Company, with execu- 
tive offices’in Passaic, N. J., has opened 
a new district sales office at 904 Pere Mar- 
quette building, New Orleans, La. The 
new office will be in charge of W. D. 
Stroud, sales engineer, and will include 
territory in Louisiana, Southern Mississippi 
and Northwest Florida. 


J. B. Tytus, vice-president in charge of 
operations of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of technical development and F. 
E. Vigor, who has been assistant director 
of the Steel division of the War Produc- 
tion Board has been elected vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing and mining 
operations. 

Mr. Tytus, who graduated from Yale in 
1897, started to work in the Armco sheet 
mills in 1904 as a doubler. He became st 
perintendent of the Zanesville Armco plant 
in 1906, and superintendent of the Middle- 
town sheet mill department in 1909. He 
was appointed assistant general superi- 
tendent in 1918. During World War |, 
Mr. Tytus conducted a series of expert 
ments on the continuous rolling of iron and 
steel sheets, and in 1922, he built a contint- 
ous sheet rolling mill in Ashland, Ky. He 
was elected vice-president in 1927. 

Mr. Vigor joined the Armco organiza 
tion in 1910 as‘a traffic clerk, and was gét 


eral manager of traffic when he was af 


pointed assistant general manager of the 
Ashland division in 1928. He was a? 
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pointed manager at Ashland in 1929. In 
1941 Mr. Vigor went to Washington as a 
member of the Iron and Steel section of 
the Office of Production Management, 
eventually becoming assistant director of 
the Steel division of the War Production 
Board. He recently returned to again take 
up his responsibilities on the staff of the 
Armco general management. 


OBITUARY 


F. O. Brazier, general manager of rail- 
way Sales of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany,.died on May 1. He was 69 years 


of age. 


Abandonments 





Intinois CENTRAL.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a 0.1-mile 
segment of an interchange track within the 
corporate limits of Chatsworth, Ill, and 
in addition to abandon operation over a 
0.03-mile segment of the same track owned 
by the Toledo, Peoria & Western. 


niversity 
railroad 
tment of 
and was 
of track 
anced to 
34, and 
Philadel. 
J., until 
the Ox: 
as as 


Iturnois CENTRAL.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied the application of this company and 
the Dubuque & Sioux City, lessor, for au- 
thority to abandon operation of and to 
abandon, respectively a branch from Stacy- 
ville Junction, Iowa, to Stacyville, 7.85 
miles, without prejudice to a renewal of 
the application if, at the end of this year, 
“anticipated traffic’? has not materialized 


1 execu: — : fc 
in sufficient volume to warrant continued 


- opened . 

re Mar-§ °P¢tation. Opposition to abandonment was 
a. The based, among other grounds, on the opinion 
W. D,& that “the existing road system would be 
inchile unable to withstand the heavy traffic to 
ssissippi which it would be subjected if the branch 

is abandoned.” 

rarge off § PERE MArQUETTE.—This company has 
1g Mill applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
resident § mission for authority to abandon portions 
and F.§ of two branch lines, one from Remus, 
director # Mich., to Big Rapids, 19.02 miles, and one 
Produc- f from Lakeview, Mich., to Howard City 
resident 10.72 miles, 
mining 

vile SHEFFIELD & TIONESTA.—In a proposed 
4 iat report in Finance Docket 14099 Exami- 
at Pe ner Lucian Jordan has recommended that 
oa the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
Middle: Prove this road’s application for authority 


to abandon its entire line from Mayburg, 
Pa,, to Sheffield, 19.1 miles. Abandonment 
Was opposed by the War Production Board 
on the ground that the line affords the 
only practical transportation outlet for a 
Plant producing charcoal essential for the 
war effort, but the examiner found that, 
While abandonment would result in “in- 
Convenience” to the plant, its operations 
had resulted in a loss for several years 
and there is no prospect of sufficient 
Tevenues to meet the necessary costs of 
future operations, 


9, He 
uperin- 
War I, 
expeti- 
‘on and 
ontinu- 
cy. He 


ganiza- 
as gem 
fas ap 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has placed an order for 200 53-ft. 6-in. flat 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity with the Mount 
Vernon Car Company, pending approval by 
the War Production Board. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Union Switco & SicNat Co. is 
installing complete drawbridge protection 
for the double-track main line crossing of 
the Atlantic Coast Line over the Pinopolis 
Tail Canal of the Santee-Copper Power 
and Navigation Project near Moncks Cor- 
ner, S. C. This work is being performed 
for the South Carolina Public Service 
Authority and involves electro-pneumatic 
home and dwarf signals with necessary rail 
locks and drawbridge controllers, bridge 
lock layouts, smashboards, etc.—all con- 
trolled from a five-lever Style “TC” table 
interlocking machine equipped with a track 
model. The rail lock and bridge circuit 
controller layouts are operated by Style 
A-5 electro-pneumatic movements, with 
these layouts as well as the bridge locks 
being controlled by Style “CP” cut-off 


valves. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Onio.—This company 
has awarded a contract to Albert Bros., 
Salem, Va., for grade and line revision at 
Shadwell, Va., at a probable cost of 
$133,102. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has awarded 
a contract to the Ross and White Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the installation, com- 
plete on their foundations, of four N. & W. 
type electric cinder plants, two 5-ton sand 
towers and two heavy-duty Red Devil 
locomotive coalers at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and one 5-ton sand tower and one Red 
Devil coaler at Crestline, Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oni0.—This company 
has authorized projects involving the re- 
building of Bridge No. 5129 over Big 
Sandy river at Kenova, W. Va., and the 
installation of traffic signals on eastward 
and westward main tracks from Ft. Lee, 
Va., to Richmond, both projects to be car- 
ried out by company forces at probable 
expenditures of $1,351,000 and $127,400, 
respectively. The road is also preparing 
detail data to request bids for the exten- 
sion of yard tracks and the construction of 
additional tracks at Peach Creek, W. Va., 
with the cost of this work estimated at 
$234,500. 


Cuicaco, AuroraA & ELcin.—Federal 
Judge Philip L. Sullivan has authorized 
this road to spend approximately $500,000 
for improvements to the line’s tracks from 
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Chicago to Aurora, Ill. The project will 
include the replacement of 80-lb. rail with 
100-Ib. rail, reballasting of the track, and 
reconditioning of the road bed, ditches and 
bridges between the two points. So far, the 
War Production Board has allocated to the 
road 500 tons of new rails, which it is 
expected will be augmented by additional 
quarterly allowances. 


Inttnois CENTRAL.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Bates & Rogers 
Construction Corporation, Chicago, for the 
construction of bridge piers at Redwood, 
Miss., at an approximate expenditure of 
$300,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The board of directors 
of this road have authorized the construc- 
tion of a new electrically-operated float 
bridge and additional track facilities at its 
Greenville (N. J.) yard, at a cost of $830,- 
000. The improvement, which will include 
the laying of 7,660 ft. of additional track 
and the shifting of 12,770 ft. of track and 
also a number of turnouts, will increase 
the track capacity of the yard supporting 
the floating operations, from 502 cars to 
591 cars. 


Finaneial 





BALTimorEe & On10.—Trackage Rights.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for approval 
of a modification of the terms of the agree- 
ment under which it operates under track- 
age rights over the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie from McKeesport, Pa., to New Cas- 
tle Junction, 58.1 miles. 


BattrmoreE & On10.—Equipment Trust. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to assume liability for $33,500,000 of its 
Series M 3 per cent serial equipment trust 
certificates, a portion of a proposed issue 
of $10,760,000 to be applied to the pur- 
chase, as available, of certain equipment 
“together with such additional substitute 
or replacing railroad equipment as may 
be acquired.” Arrangements have been 
completed to purchase, if available, 3 
Diesel-electric 5400 h. p. freight locomo- 
tives and 8 Diesel-electric 1000 h. p. 
switching locomotives from the Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Corpo- 
ration; 7 Diesel-electric 1000 h. p. switch- 
ing locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company; 20 Mallet freight loco- 
motives from Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
and 965 composite type 50-ton hopper cars 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


CANADIAN PactFic.—E-xecutive Commit- 
tee-—D. C. Coleman (president and chair- 
man of the board); W. M. Neal (vice- 
president); Ross H. McMaster, Morris 
W. Wilson, L. J. Belnap, and Aime Geof- 
frion, K.C., have been appointed to the 
executive committee of this road, and all 
directors were re-elected at a directors 
meeting held in Montreal on May 5. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oxnt10.—Annual Report. 
—The 1942 annual report of this road 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Locomotive 
Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 440,000 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 644,000 Lb. 
Cylinders (Four) 23 x 32 Ins. 
Diameter of Drivers 70 Ins. 
Boiler Pressure 260 Lb. 
Tractive Power 106,900 Lb. 
Tender Capacity—Fuel 27 Tons 


Tender Capacity — Water 
25,000 Gals. 
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RAILWAY ACE 








Twelve new 4-6-6-4 type single 





expansion articulated high- 
speed freight locomotives. have 
been delivered recently by Alco 
to the Northern Pacific —‘‘The 
‘Main Street of the Northwest:’ 

Alco has delivered 40 of these 
modern high-powered 4-6-6-4 
type locomotives to this road 


since 1936. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 


May 15, 1943 





shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $33,153,437, as compared 
with a net income of $44,939,744 in 1941. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
: 1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
‘Operated 3,114.53 7.23 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $181,809,762 +$31,572,428 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 15,850,251 +1,629,224 
Maintenance of 
equipment _ 30,547,841 +5,024,392 
Transportation 41,728,214 +7,547,153 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES __ 95,415,056 415,175,757 
Operating ratio 52.48 -0.93 
Net REVENVE FROM 
OPERATIONS 86,394,706  +416,396,671 
Railway tax accruals 49,998,352  +430,319,548 
Rattway OPERATING 
INCOME 36,396,354 13,922,877 
ay ed rents— 
NetCr. 4,706,015 +2,200,048 
ng facility rents— 
et Dr. 1,458,784 +192,773 
Net Ramway 
OPERATING INCOME 39,643,584  —11,915,602 
Other income 1,138,116 52,5 
Tota INCOME 41,459,694 -11,564,524 
mot for leased roads 
and equipment 49,563 
Interest on debt 8,008,505 4203 ere 
Net Income 33,153, ~ 
Taapesbtion at ct 3,437 11,786,307 
income: 
Income applied to 
sinking and other 
reserve funds 512,086 8,497 





Income balance trans- 
ferred to profit and loss $32,641,351 ~$11,777,811 





CHESAPEAKE & On10.— Equipment 
Trust.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $5,200,000 
of 134 per cent serial equipment trust 
certificates sold through competitive bid- 
ding to Halsey, Stuart & Company and as- 
sociates at 99.26, the proceeds of which 
are to be applied to the purchase of 2,380 
50-ton composite type hopper cars. 

In view of the fact that the company 
has cash on hand adequate to finance this 
equipment purchase, the division author- 
ized the security issue, its report indicates, 
on the basis of an agreement that the road 
will expend during 1943 for long term 
debt retirement a sum equal to the face 
value of the new issue, in addition to the 
amount of such debt maturing during the 
year or normally to be retired through 
sinking fund operations. This procedure 
will result in reducing fixed charges and 
at the same time permit the company “to 
maintain a strong liquid position necessary 
both because of heavy tax liabilities and 
because of immediate problems and the 
uncertainties of the post-war era,” the 
division’s majority said. 

The company has informed the commis- 
sion that it expects to continue dividends 
in 1943 at the rate paid in 1941 and 1942, 
that is, 14 per cent on the common stock 
and 4 per cent on the Series A preference 
stock, the effect of which, in connection 
with the debt retirements contemplated, 
would apparently be to prevent a net in- 
crease in working capital during the year. 

Commissioner Miller dissented from the 
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decision of the division’s majority, Com- 
missioners Porter and Mahaffie, to the ex- 
tent that approval of the issue was tied to 
the company’s agreement to use an equiva- 
lent amount of cash for debt retirement. 
Pointing out that the company is “one of 
our strongest railroad systems,” and that 
its “management of its funded debt has 
been conservative,” Mr. Porter said that, 
although his dissent in Ex Parte 148 last 
month indicated his belief in the desirabil- 
ity of reducing funded debt, he did not 
agree that the commission “should assume 
to control the discretion of the manage- 
ment respecting the financing of its re- 
quirements.” He ‘would, therefore, ap- 
prove the application without “exacting 
the agreement regarding debt reduction.” 


Great NortHERN.—Promissory Note.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue a promissory note for $1,265,680 in 
evidence of, but not in payment for, the 
unpaid balance due on a conditional sales 
contract for 500 75-ton ore cars, the manu- 
facturer’s rights in which have been sold 
to the Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and the First National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn., on terms result- 
ing in a 1.87 per cent interest rate. Fi- 
nancing in this form, under which the 
principal and interest payments are 
reduced monthly, was said by the com- 
pany to be more economical than under 
an equipment trust requiring semi-annual 
payments. The issue was approved, even 
though the company had ample cash 
funds to purchase the equipment, the divi- 
sion indicated, because it is proposed to 
employ available cash to retire 4 per 
cent bonds, and so reduce the company’s 
outstanding indebtedness. 


LoutstanA & ArKANsAs.—Sale of 
Branch Line—This company has entered 
into an agreement to sell to the South 
Shore, an intrastate carrier, for $65,000 
its 12.1-mile branch line from Paloma, 
La. to Maryland, a point within the 
switching limits of Baton Rouge, upon ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of its application for authority to 
abandon the line. The South Shore will 
move gravel and sand over the line to its 
connection with the L. & A. at Maryland. 


NortTHERN Paciric.—Annual Report— 
The 1942 annual report of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $16,303,917, as compared with 
a net income of $7,757,019 in 1941. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
Operated 6,883.96 $124.11 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $119,310,557 +$33,964,229 





Maintenance of way 





and structures 14,988,084 +4,606,559 
Maintenance of 

equipment 21,494,530 +5,127,583 
Transportation— 

rail line 34,040,267 +6,532,146 
ToTaAL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 77,229,102 +17,319,382 





Net REVENUE FROM 

















OPERATIONS 42,081,455  +16,644,848 

Railway tax accruals 18,919,788 +9,652,096 
Bait 2-5 alld 

Raitway OPERATING 

INCOME 23,161,667 +6,992,752 

Equipment rents— 

Net Cr. 1,938,892 +344,270 

Joint facility rents— 

Net Cr. 2,362,546 +203,304 

Net RAILway 

OPERATING INCOME 27,463,104 +7,540,326 

Total other income 3,808,654 +1,062,38] 

Totat INCOME 31,271,758 +8,602,707 

Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 58,612 +5,518 

Interest on funded debt 

—fixed interest 14,423,673 +9,606 

Tota Fixep CHarces 14,648,882 +74,594 

Net INcoME $16,303,917 +$8,546,899 





St. Louts-SAN FrRANcisco.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1942 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $14,767,239, as compared with 
a net deficit of $223,663 in 1941. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
- a 1942 with 1941 
verage Mileage 
Operated 4,998.74 -47,79 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $90,079,600 +$28,244,396 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 8,336,819 +846,118 
Maintenance of 
equipment 12,166,830 43,255,969 
Transportation 28,418,405 +6,495,248 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 57,003,000  +11,786,456 
Operating ratio 63.28 —9,84 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 33,076,600  +16,457,940 
Railway tax accruals 5,405,514 +1,127,469 
Equipment rents—Net 210,679 4+391,494 
og facility rents— 
et 186,486 37,289 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 27,273,921  +14,976,265 
Non-operating income 191,876 —61,400 
Gross INcoME 27,465,797 +14,914,866 
Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 23,638 -117 
Interest on funded debt 12,470,463 -79,395 
Total FixEp CHARGES 12,503,006 —201,778 
BALANCE $14,767,239 +$14,990,903 





TENNESSEE.—Equipment Notes.—At this 
company’s request, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has dismissed 
its application for authority to issue $30,000 
of serial 4 per cent equipment notes. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 11 week year 





Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 37.59 37.86 24.77 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 78.28 78.55 67.43 


Dividends Declared 


Illinois Central.—(LL), $2.00, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 11. 


Montgomery Erie.—17%4¢, semi-annually, 
payable -May 10 to holders of record April 30. 


Philadelphia, Germantown & Norris.—$1.50, 
quarterly, payable June 4 to holders of recor 
20. 


ay 20. : 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—6 Per Cent 
Preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, payable June 
to holders of record May 15. 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Pre 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable June 1 to holders 
of record May 20. 5 
Rutland & Whitehall.—$1.05, payable May 15, 
to holders of record May 1. ‘al 
West Jersey & Seashore—6 Per Cent Specit, 
Guaranteed, $1.50, semi-annually, payable June 
to holders of record May 15. 
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EXECUTIVE 


P. N. Myers, treasurer of the McCloud 
River, has been elected vice-president and 
general manager, with headquarters as 
before at McCloud, Cal. 


D. C. Coleman, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., has also been elected chairman 
of the board of that road to succeed Sir 
Edward Beatty, who died on March 23. 


R. J. McDermott, whose promotion to 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 
(motor transport subsidiary of the Missouri 
Pacific) was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 8, was born on October 6, 1893, at 
St. Louis, and entered railway service with 
the Missouri Pacific on June 1, 1908, serv- 
ing as a messenger-clerk in the yard office 
and car accountant’s office until November 
11, 1917. From that date until September 
30, 1918, Mr. McDermott served as a clerk 
in various departments. On October 1, 
1918, he was promoted to freight car dis- 





R. J. McDermott 


tributor and on January 3, 1920, he was 
appointed traveling car agent. On July 1, 
1923, Mr. McDermott was further ad- 
vanced to chief freight car distributor and 
on August 11, 1924, he was appointed chief 
clerk in the operating-transportation de- 
partment. From October 16, 1926, to April 
30, 1929, he served as a supervisor, then 
being promoted to assistant to the general 
superintendent of transportation. In June, 
1935, Mr. McDermott was advanced to 
assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., holding that position until his new 
appointment, effective May 1. 


P. J. Neff, whose promotion to senior 
executive assistant in charge of the Gulf 
Coast Lines of the Missouri Pacific and 
the International-Great Northern (Texas 
lines of the Missouri Pacific) and execu- 
tive assistant of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., was re- 
Ported in the Railway Age of May 8, was 
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born at St. Louis, Mo., on July 14, 1884, 
and graduated in civil engineering at the 
University of Kansas in 1906. He obtained 
his first railway experience in February, 
1907, as a redman on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco at Joplin, Mo. Later he served 
as transitman and assistant engineer on 
the Frisco at Springfield, Mo., as assistant 





P. J. Neff 


engineer and engineer of construction at 
Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis and Springfield, 
and as district engineer at the latter point. 
From September, 1918, to December, 1919, 
he was corporate chief engineer of the 
Frisco, during federal control of the rail- 
roads. From January, 1920, to December, 
1922, he served successively as general man- 
ager of the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort 
Worth and the Wichita Falls & Southern 
at Ranger, Tex., and as chief engineer of 
the Texas lines of the Frisco at Fort 
Worth, Tex. Mr. Neff then became as- 
sistant to the president of the International- 
Great Northern at Houston, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, he was appointed assistant 
executive vice-president at Houston. In 
June, 1926, he was appointed general super- 
intendent of the Eastern district of the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, becoming 
assistant to the president on September 1, 
1928. In the latter capacity, and as vice- 
president and general manager of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Transportation Company, he 
planned the organization of the railroad’s 
motor coach subsidiary. In May, 1931, he 
was promoted to assistant vice-president of 
the Missouri Pacific lines in charge of pas- 
senger traffic, and in February, 1934, he 
was advanced to assistant chief traffic of- 
ficer-passenger, which position he held, in 
addition to that of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Missouri Pacific Trans- 
portation Company, at the time of his new 
appointment, effective May 1. 


OPERATING 


Frank E. Kalbaugh, trainmaster of the 
Southern Pacific at San Luis Obispo, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding §. L. Dolan, 
whose appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Shasta division was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 24. 


J. F. Morrison, supervisor of mail and 
express of the Boston & Albany at Boston, 
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Mass., has been appointed trainmaster at 
Beacon Park (Allston, Mass.), succeeding 
F. F. Williams, deceased, and H. W. 
Bethe has been appointed supervisor of 
mail and express at Boston, succeeding Mr. 
Morrison. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. C. Orlowski, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the McCloud River at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been elected secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and traffic manager, 
with headquarters at McCloud, Cal. In 
the latter position Mr. Orlowski succeeds 
Dwight M. Swope, whose death on April 
5 is reported elsewhere in these columns. 


TRAFFIC 


O. K. Sanders, district freight repre- 
sentative of the Baltimore & Ohio at De- 
troit, Mich., has been promoted to division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding Arthur Maedel, who 
has retired. 


Perry W. Wilson, whose promotion 
to assistant general passenger agent of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at St. Louis, 





Perry W. Wilson 


Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 8, was born at Lupus, Mo., on No- 
vember 7, 1895, and entered railway serv- 
ice in February, 1918, as a ticket agent of 
the Kansas City Terminal. On August 1, 
1921, he became assistant city ticket agent 
of the Frisco at Kansas City, Mo., subse- 
quently serving as city ticket agent, chief 
clerk and city passenger agent, with the 
same headquarters. On March 1, 1937, 
Mr. Wilson was advanced to district pas- 
senger agent at Chicago, and on February 
1, 1942, he was appointed division. pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, holding that position until his new 
promotion, effective May 1. 


Harry L. Schaeffer, whose promotion 
to general passenger traffic manager of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 


Age of May 8, was born at St. Louis on 


March 12, 1902, and attended Brown’s 
Business College and Benton College of 
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GM DIESEL SWITCHERS 


PREVENT BOTTLENECKS 


GM Diesel Switchers prevent costly bottlenecks by speed- 
ing up heavy traffic through terminals . . . Between 1938 
and 1942, the average revenue carloads handled monthly 
by the T.R.R.A. of St. Louis increased 100 percent. Such 
transportation efficiency spells VICTORY ...made 
possible by intelligent supervision and the installation of 
28 Diesel Switchers, nine of which were built by General 
Motors ... This foresight has eliminated any possibility of 
a power shortage and by continuing present efficiency in 
locomotive utilization, they will have sufficient power to 
handle the heavier traffic which is inevitable. 


SPEED UP FOR VICTORY 
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“State of feeling sure; faith; trust." 


All America is united in producing and delivering, with 
ever-increasing quantities and speed, the materiel so vital 
to our armed forces. While we on the home front are being 
called upon to shoulder more and more responsibilities, 
“priyileges’ — not burdens, our fighting men throughout 
the world are giving their all —if needs be their lives. 
They have faith in us and we must not let them down. 
Never let it be said, “too little, too late.” 


KEEP TRANSPORTATION UNSHACKLED 
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Law at St. Louis, graduating from the 
latter in 1925. He entered railway service 
in April, 1916, as a messenger boy on the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis and was 
later advanced to office boy and clerk- 





Harry L. Schaeffer 


stenographer at that point. In August, 
1919, he went with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas as a clerk-stenographer at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., and four months later he 
was promoted to secretary to the superin- 
tendent at Sedalia, Mo. In March, 1920, 
Mr. Schaeffer returned to the Missouri 
Vacific as secretary to the district engineer 
at St. Louis, later serving as secretary to 
the contract attorney, and assistant secre- 
tary to the general manager. In December, 
1923, he was advanced to chief clerk to 
the passenger traffic manager and in Au- 
gust, 1927, he was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent at St. Louis. Mr. 
Schaeffer was transferred to Kansas City, 
Mo., in February, 1935, and in August, 
1941, he was advanced to assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, holding that position until his 
new appointment, effective May 1. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. K. Hoffmeister, assistant engineer, 
water supply, of the Texas & Pacific, has 
been promoted to engineer, water supply, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., suc- 
ceeding R. L. Holmes, whose death on 
April 26 was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 8. 


J. R. Scofield, assistant engineer in the 
district engineer’s office of the New York 
Central at Cleveland, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the Illinois 
division, with headquarters at Mattoon, III., 
succeeding H. E. Woodburn who has 
heen appointed superintendent of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Union Terminal, replacing 
F. E. Jones, who has retired. 


MECHANICAL 


Nicholas McLean Trapnell, assistant 
superintendent motive power of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, has been promoted to super- 
intendent motive power, with headquarters 
as before at Richmond, Va. Mr. Trapnell, 
who was born on December 30, 1900, at 


cn 
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Elizabeth, N. J., was graduated from 
Stevens Preparatory school, Hoboken, N. 
J., and studied mechanical engineering at 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. He 
entered railway service as a locomotive 
fireman on the New York division of the 
Pennsylvania during his summer vacation 
of 1916, and was employed by the same 
road in a like capacity during his summer 
vacation periods of 1917 and 1918. In 
July, 1919, he became a machinist helper 
of the Coal & Coke (now Baltimore & 
Ohio) at Gassaway, W. Va., and in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, he joined the staff of the 
Barber Steamship Company as marine en- 
gineer. In April, 1922, he was appointed 
machinist, Meadow shops, New York di- 
vision, of the Pennsylvania, and in Sep- 
tember, 1924, he entered the employ of the 
Weston Electrical Instrument Company as 
draftsman at Newark, N. J., becoming 
mechanical engineer of the latter firm in 
1926. In December, 1928, Mr. Trapnell 
was appointed assistant engineer, operating 
department, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at 
Richmond, becoming special engineer on 





Nicholas McLean Trapnell 


the staff of the vice-president and general 
manager in April, 1933. He was appointed 
mechanical engineer in August, 1936, and 
in June, 1938, he became assistant to super- 
intendent motive power. In October, 1938, 
Mr. Trapnell was advanced to assistant 
superintendent motive power and remain- 
ing in that position until he was appointed 
superintendent motive power on May 1. 


SPECIAL 


William H. Hobbs, whose appoint- 
ment as director of research of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 1, was born at Gatesville, 
Tex., on February 12, 1892, and graduated 
in science and civil engineering from the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in 1912. He entered railway serv- 
ice on July 1, 1912, as a rodman of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern (now 
the Missouri Pacific), subsequently serv- 
ing at various points of the road as 
instrumentman and assistant engineer until 
1917 when he joined the U. S. Army. 
From March, 1919, to January, 1925, Mr. 


10 Table of freight operating statistics appears on next left-hand page 





Hobbs served the Missouri Pacific as as- 
sistant engineer at Monroe, La., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and in the chief enginver’s 
office at St. Louis. In February, 1925, he 
was promoted to engineer of design, with 





William H. Hobbs 


headquarters at St. Louis, and in January, 
1937, he was appointed assistant engineer 
to the chief executive officer, holding that 
position until his new promotion, effective 
April 1. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


R. E. Martinez has been appointed ma- 
terial agent for the National Railways of 
Mexico with offices at 120 Wall street, 
New York. 


OBITUARY 


Dwight M. Swope, president and traf- 
tic manager of the McCloud River, died 
on April 5, at San Francisco, Cal. 


Charles F. M. Tinling, who retired in 
1936 as supervisor of demurrage and stor- 
age of the Illinois Central, died on May 
11, at his home in Riverside, III. 


George S. Patterson, who resigned as 
general solicitor of the Pennsylvania, east- 
ern lines, on December 1, 1919, died on 
May 7, at a hospital in Philadelphia, Pa., 
at the age of 74. Mr. Patterson was chair- 
man of the committee of counsel appointed 
by the presidents of 38 eastern railroads to 
handle the presentation of the five and fif- 
teen per cent rate cases instituted before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


1913 and 1917. 


Ralph D. Van Duzer, general land and 
tax agent of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at New York, died May 5. Mr. 
Van Duzer was born on December 30, 
1884, at Middletown, N. Y., and received 
a B. S. degree in civil engineering from 
Rutgers college in 1907. He entered rail- 
way service in 1909 as district real estate 
agent of the Lehigh Valley, and served in 
this capacity until 1914, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant general land and tax 
agent. Mr. Vam Duzer became general land 
and tax agent of the Lehigh Valley at 
New York in 1918. 
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FOR HIGH MILEAGE 


HE important part played by modern locomotives 

precludes the use of ordinary wearing ‘materials— 
the trains are too heavy—the runs too long and the 
speeds too fast. 





There is no room in war time schedules for failures 
and delays—every locomotive must be kept rolling. 


Today, more than ever before you need the super- 
service built into HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON Wearing Parts. 


Their resistance to frictional wear and high super-heat 
temperatures insures high availability, low fuel con- 
sumption and low maintenance costs. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 








; Reg: U- Bushing os V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres.& Gen. Mgr. 

: Cyr ‘Pac king 1 Rings 

g Cyl ot Pig ‘ ishing! a 383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 

a. Packing, Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 


International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, &. ¥. 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany............ 1943 
1942 
Boston & Maine...........- 1943 
1942 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.¢....1943 
1942 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson......... 1943 
1942 
Del., Lack.. & Western...... 1943 
1942 
DGS wesvaessarnespes 00 s000l943 
1942 
Grand Trunk Western.......1943 
1942 
Leigh Valley ic5i6s cs ciccecs .1943 
1942 
New York Central........... 1943 
1942 
New York, Chi. & St. L...... 1943 
1942 
Pere Marquette ..........0. 1943 
1942 
Pitts. & Lake Erie:......03: 1943 
1942 
OPS rE ee ee 1943 
1942 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio........... 1943 
‘ 1942 
Central of New Jersey}...... 1943 
° 1942 
Chicago & Eastern Ill......... 1943 
1942 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 1943 
1942 

BE ESS a arene 1943 
1942 

Pennsylvania System .......1943 
1942 

Rs ee ae ee 1943 
1942 

Pocahontas Region: 

Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 1943 
1942 

Norfolk & Western.......... 1943 
1942 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line......... 1943 
1942 

Central of Georgiaf......... 1943 
1942 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........ 1943 
1942 

Illinois Central (incl. 1943 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy)........ 1942 
Louisville & Nashville....... 1943 
1942 

Seaboard Air Line*......... 1943 
1942 

ME asics dee Sk sence 1943 
1942 

Northwestern Region: 

Chi. & North Westernj...... 1943 
1942 

Chicago Great Western...... oe 
194 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f..1943 
1942 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1943 
1942 

Duluth, Missabe & I. R.....1943 
1942 

Great Northern ......0.000% 1943 
1942 
Min., St. P. & S. St. Mf....1943 
1942 

Northern Pacific ......0s.0- 1943 
1942 


Central Western Region: 
BONE ccdwpaskaciwdesusaex 1943 


1942 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1943 
G. C. & S.F.& P.& S.F.).1942 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy........ 1943 
1942 
Chi., Rock’ 7:6 Pac.%.. 2. 05 1943 
1942 

Denver & R. G. Wn.f....... 1943 
1942 

Southern Pacific—Pacific 1943 
MM. onda saxcaren sane x bas 1942 
RISO WARE hk cicsine cee eis ee 1943 
1942 

Southwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1943 
1942 

Missouri Pacifie}..........0- 1943 
1942 

vi 2 | er ree 1943 
1942 

St. Louis-San Franciscof..... 1943 
1942 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas.1943 
1942 
St. Louis Southw. Linesf....1943 
194 
Texas & New Orleans....... 1943 


* Report of receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
A. 


Train- 
miles 


147,235 
170,923 
397,392 
341,612 
479,437 
453,588 


319,520 
315,163 
367,866 
362,350 
944,349 


713,163 
638,892 


2,322,508 
2,069,028 
250,554 
223,739 
262,861 
178,510 
137,218 
139,542 


1,017,864 
855,772 
791,502 
727,045 


1,034,199 


1,997,766 
1,738,414 


1,005,422 
976,689 
281,478 
270,781 

1,506,740 

1,396,812 
220,809 
221,104 


1,053,727 
1,015,087 
450,600 
441,199 
909,738 
808,594 


262,556 


2,279,210 
711,061 


"844,234 


Locomotive-miles 
oF 


Car-miles 





F pe as 
Principal Loaded Per 
an (thou- 
helper Light sands) | 
177,945 33,800 3,566 
189,934 20,924 4,054 
479,190 52,922 12,597 
394,760 37,253 12,270 
599,906 59,278 16,677 
578,209 52,836 16,771 
389,882 38,091 11,846 
374,682 40,333 11,573 
449,388 80,887 15,261 
420,132 60,699 14,332 
1,038,485 79,767 40,612 
875,922 51,639 36,126 
287,873 2,856 8,088 
255,623 2,004 7,254 
474,011 66,716 17,505 
415,053 66,705 15,173 
3,832,905 246,966 127,577 
3,475,693 214,131 111,929 
25,3 10,434 29,523 
745,043 10,420 25,679 
485,840 11,372 13,445 
380,617 7,867 10,300 
96,012 16 3,744 
95,114 29 3,622 
745,037 16,790 24,935 
660,220 13,445 21,656 
2,861,096 328,575 73,645 
2,592,653 276,459 64,922 
292,011 57,560 7,929 
254,816 48,022 6,698 
277,906 10,067 8,039 
179,498 3,204 4,678 
139,706 1,952 3,574 
141,312 1,478 3,776 
32,757 = 18,945 334 
28,350 19,836 294 
5,027,329 696,431 150,594 
4,648,055 558,480 146,547 
665,621 80,367 18,388 
598,937 75,788 16,146 
1,098,027 48,673 43,134 
909,673 38,925 36,044 
870,119 75,125 34,088 
767,796 47,998 30,510 
1,063,191 15,702 27,807 
891,316 13,248 21,718 
306,272 5,984 7,042 
276,714 4,384 6,194 
467,139 $:337 12,140 
309,285 1,594 8,419 
1,796,126 35,657 62,487 
1,656,428 31,022 52,065 
1,627,743 43,279 36,565 
1,465,341 38,717 32,440 
1,034,858 13,885 24,630 
846,201 7,17 20,705 
2,042,729 _ 30,898 43,186 
1,773,225 26,151 39,687 
1,050,602 23,324 28,804 
1,003,195 20,879 29,318 
286,996 15,478 8,446 
276,069 6,905 8,130 
1,610,687 73,975 45,125 
1,469,597 60,567 43,721 
243,411 13,992 5,176 
237,422 11,373 5,522 
28,313 371 426 
23,871 458 418 
1,056,807 39,050 35,903 
1,011,611 32,465 34,551 
460,177 7,618 10,600 
451,620 8,732 11,086 
981,215 78,684 33,049 
860,315 59,365 31,189 
280,979 722 6,774 
245.449 1,678 5,278 
3,006,340 197,709 85,374 
2,735,399 157,918 75,156 
1,459,061 50,851 47,151 
1,261,312 43,559 40,440 
1,497,359 19,976 40,935 
1,249,087 11,034 32,792 
502,993 82,364 13,323 
438,664 63,418 10,646 
2,338,641 349,184 80,602 
2,293,665 326,425 76,622 
2,773,694 215,849 86,441 
2,391,902 164,911 75,277 
733,676 13,153 19,860 
455,628 7,145 11,984 
1,845,673 41,149 55,524 
1,427,987 29,591 42,468 
77,200 4,028 11,139 
318,925 2,519 10,246 
1,055,824 21,539 22,993 
826,170 14,705 18,043 
34,414 28 537 
$1,137 36 504 
527,509 6,751 16,529 
411,816 5,360 13,486 
1,118,479 35,131 29,141 
844,657 8,592 23,235 





Road locos. on line 
ee 





ND AMM NADRANMNSH A NONDENNHOONENW BDONIH SH OMRANVOoS 
AOCANONNOWUUNUMAMNNIADS YOWRDOODAWNWUS SOND UVORMOVYWAHEUNUA: 


NSNANANUAANANANIAN ANDNANDDANDYIANNANDR HaUUM Annaunnangan 


ANDIANANDADADAANAN Annnawunanan An 
ALMNIOABRORAROE QIARASSSSBALS AAS 
WOOMMNOCWWUOOADW NNDHOHADNDNWHNW OO 
















y ee in 
Gross Net- Serviceable 
excl. locos. rev. and | ab aa nce, Per cent Re 
& tenders non-rev. nstored Stored B.O. BO, New Eng 
Boston 
241,167 106,753 82 9 9.9 Boston 
250,662 97,600 69 os 14 169 
862,221 387,529 143 ca 29 16.9 N. Y., 
729,175 298,428 148 4 22 «126 
1,074,383 475,182 220 10 38 14:9 «J Great La 
946,810 385,176 212 ee 53174 Delawa 
869,974 456,562 151 34 38 «17.0 Del., L 
783,738 386,494 142 22 6729.0 4 
1,039,741 500,566 160 6 29 14.9 Erie 
81,952 390,878 139 23 34173 | 
2,710,739 1,233,876 319 3 81 20.1 Grand 
2,210,584 913,530 286 31 95 23.0 ‘ 
551,419 250,146 69 2 1315.5 Lehigh 
445,652 173,439 70 1 1921.) y 
1,252,085 605,323 140 sk 17. 108 New Yt 
76,205 448,99 125 7 41 23.7 y 
9,217,840 4,387,640 1,205 5 216 =: 15.1 New Y 
7,685,603 3,406,082 06 68 211 43 182 v 
2,027,222 942,87 166 i 12 6.7 Pere 
1,630,210 687,909 162 rae 10 5.8 a 
942,835 447,141 141 1 20 123 Pitts. 
668,154 287,425 141 4 18 11.0 h 
334,662 195,599 44 1 11 196 Wabas 
303,146 173,468 46 ee 14-233 1F 
1,652,109 777,851 178 9 35 «15.8 Centra 
1,310,053 537,710 156 29 69 = 27.2 Baltimo 
5,380,404 2,634,656 909 2 222 «19.6 Central 
4,463,168 -2,065,220 901 32 199 17.6 ; 
591,893 307,775 130 2 ' 22 = 143 Chicago 
485,536 239,309 100 19 28 = 19.0 i 
583,176 267,559 5 Ss 10 13.3 Elgin, . 
297,914 136,180 63 4 20 23.0 I 
288,526 154,672 67 ne 9 118 Long I 
291,603 147,529 69 oa 10 12.7 ——_— 
25,355 10,784 44 ae 4 8.3 pansy 
2,151 8,82 42 2 9 17.0 teat 
10,999,682 5,309,147 1,960 fe 179 8.4 eading 
9,861,279. 4,493,350 1,863 71 180 85 Tio ctont 
1,461,652 790,65 279 8 36 11.1 Ch ‘es 
1,200,038 622,865 267 21 46 §=:13.8 are 
3,744,796 2,098,330 438 2 70 13.7 Norfolk 
2,949,913 1,619,418 398 37 7013.9 cp 
3,017,368 1,679,835 310 6 22 6.5 pore 
2,560,054 1,361,136 301 15 ° 17 5.1 tlantic 
1,901,638 851,528 379 4 21 5.2 Central 
1,343,055 517,557 313 29 8.5 Gulf, 0 
468,499 224,898 109 9 7.6 at 
370,561 157,989 109 11 9.2 Ttaol 
826,769 412,442 115 7 5.7 Yare 
509,137 225,799 94 2 14 127 tae 
4,554,834 2,167,720 624 1 62 9.0 eve 
3,549,311 1,594,341 614 13 80 11.3 Seah 
2,690,067 1,392,495 428 4 54 86103 Beoose 
2,290,769 1,111,907 381 18 61 4-138 South 
be re a Poe 
1,276,2 2 ‘ f 
2,836,708 1,339,261 607 : 69 10.2 . ony 
2,414,282 1,050,148 575 91 13.7 . 
2,035,275 907,326 378 20 97 19.6 Chicago 
1,929,141 776,927 335 39 174-318 Chi. M 
566,088 263,329 78 4.9 ” 
516,630 204,331 73 1 12 14.0 Chi.. St 
3,135,633 1,532,906 517 29 65 ~—«:10.6 ” 
2,922,318 1,285,332 477 64 99 15.5 Duluth 
368,519 170,825 104 17 8 6.2 , 
349,845 149,979 114 8 11 8.3 Great } 
28,403 12,787 27 19 1322.0 
26,517. —-:11,381 27 24 29 36.3 Min, § 
2,483,547 1,223,376 406 18 61 12.6 " 
2,295,309 982,889 364 53 82 16.4 Soither 
joness siren ise 2 > 43 | 
06,880 311,61 
2,214,803 1,170,807 383 6 so oe Bee 
1,956,992 916,238 328 66 56-124 
482,695 238,745 75 1 9g 
346,001 145,536 60 8 11.8 Chi By 
5,986,096 2,484,175 824 Ps 96 10.4 ” 
4,951,615 1,856,779 730 47 123 13.7 Chi.. R 
3,247,117 1,589,745 495 tee 66 =-:11.8 ” 
2,601,353 1,130,472 443 20 90 = -:16.3 .. 
2,726,238 1,235,934 395 He 80 ~—-:16.8 
2,083,287 810,511 363 5 119 24.4 Sinither: 
02,288 445,032 182 3 30. =: 14.0 Lines 
692,892 312,459 147 11 31. «16.4 Union 7 
5,420,673 2,336,409 825 9 108 is 
4,943,229 1,951,151 49 : So 
5,943,869 2.744.136 789 ee a6 98 ytmest 
4.707,201 1,941,623 747 11 104 12.1 . 
1,353,259 597,685 161 sia 13 74 Missour 
48,811 289,650 98 ea 76 = 43.7 Pixs & 
3,880,371 1,787,642 498 2 61 10.9 
2,819,031 1,183,292 434 16 61 11.9 St. Lou; 
759,858 306,005 112 14 10 7.4 
671,201 256,123 100 12 63 36.0 St Loui 
xo i a ie 
1,175,935 482, : : “St 
36,455 15,388 2 e 1 100 St. Loui 
32,81 11,99 1 oe va ie 
1,070,375 474,007 120 2 20.144 Texas & 
99,442 337,187 100 6 2. 15.9 Aas 
2,008,793 881,370 255 ha 19 6.9 er 
1,497,670 600,151 232 10 13 5.1 (ier 
Compile 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


SP ost keanee 1943 
. . 1942 
Boston & Maine............ 1943 


194 
., New H. & Hartf.f....1943 
N. Y., New t bbe: 


Great Lakes Region: 


ware & Hudson......... 1943 
aa 1942 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 1943 
Ht 

Ea . . od teidie ei ear ame meee 194 
Erie aeaa 
Grand Trunk Western....... 1943 
1942 

i VAMOS. cdvclewrtkiaccwe 1943 
Lehig vd 1942 

w York Central...........194 
. k, Chi. & St. L 1043 

Yor! a ae Sree 9 
New ’ 1942 
Pere Marquette ........+0.. 1943 

1942 

Pitts. & Lake Erie.......... 1943 
1942 

Meaalh: Sree ob vieati's © eiareree’s 1943 
bs 1942 

Central Eastern Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio........... 1943 
1942 

Central of New Jersey7...... 1943 
1942 

Chicago & Eastern Ill..... oo 221943 
1942 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 1943 
1942 

Meee IOIAMEL cate sau voles coins 1943 
1942 

Pennsylvania System ....... 1943 
1942 

MNGMNAIGE oct alae wievarsi aca Ob. < aera 1943 
1942 

Pocahontas Region: 

Chesapeake & Ohio ...... - 1943 
1942 

Norfolk & Western.......... 1943 
1942 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line.........1943 


1942 

Central of Georgiay......... 1943 
1942 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... » 1943 
1942 

Illinois Central (incl. 1943 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy)........1942 
Louisville & Nashville.......1943 
1942 

Seaboard Air Line*......... 1943 
1942 

Southern ...... avies Vat eue 1943 
1942 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westernf......1943 
1942 
Chicago Great Western..... ‘i 


942 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.}..1943 
1942 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1943 
1942 


Duluth, Missabe & I. R.....1943 
1942 


Great Northern ......... oie ba 
1942 
Min., St. P. & S. St. Mf....1943 
1942 
Northern Pacific .......+.+.1943 
1942 
Central Western Region: 
YY sca seines ce aint weie wala 1943 
1942 
Atch., by & S. Fe (incl. 1943 
GC. S. F. & P. & S.F.) .1942 
Chi, Burl. & Quincy........ Lee 
194 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.¥....... ~— 
194 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f......-1943 
1942 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1943 
PAROS acs. cco ee ccccccsccc cl 942 
Union Pacific ........0.6.-1943 
1942 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... ioe 


Missouri Pacifict...........-1943 
Texas & Pacific ...........-1943 


St. Louis-San Franciscof.....1943 
1942 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 1943 
1942 


St. Louis Southw. Linest....1943 
1942 
Texas & New Orleans.......1943 
1942 
__ 
* Report of receivers. 
Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Freight cars on line 
we % 





cr 


Home 


358 
501 
2,753 
3,399 
3,486 
4,340 


4,192 


17,668 
19,478 


24,170 
1,088 
951 
48,160 
55,836 


4,569 


Foreign 


5,705 
5,656 
12,660 
11,497 
22,766 
21,589 


48,594 
44,001 
24,450 
18,508 
5,138 
3,360 
8,114 
8,675 
4,407 
4,318 


120,717 
102,872 


25,127 


20,536 | 


15,069 
12,963 
7,888 
6,813 


21,327 
13,835 

6,059 

5,536 

7,014 

4,930 
32,152 
27,169 
14,513 
13,428 
21,193 
11,557 
28,969 
25,669 


13,882 


Total 


44,771 
55,040 
34,784 
41,935 


29,583 
24.805 


33,699 
33,927 


mE MNetet MNP, GAMO, NO mesh etre tN CN ca pena et | of 


WDOSWNOHME DO WHOM OARHEHANDODONAN DOO WONNWANAHENOWNNYOD WHORDRHONORNAN BOSS HORN AWHNRUHDOAM SHEDOWOONOOAWHENNYANS HPwWWUNDA 


- 


PHOrM ANNNLSHYWNNAYWNY ASVANNNVSVOEE op Oreos 


— 
bat bk tek et Gd et Gd OD et 


for the Month of February 1943 Compared with February 1942 
G.t.m. per G.t.m. per 
Per excl. locos. aaa. 


train-hr. 


and 


tenders 


23,205 
24,240 
28,842 
29,574 
30,781 
29,746 


40,925 


29,410 
28,579 
27,252 
28,482 
35,235 
29,797 
16,749 
15,267 

6,493 

5,862 
32,192 
34,255 
29,803 
27,466 


51,132 
50,012 
56,898 
56,030 


28,670 


25.746 
27,423 
25,454 
40,047 
35,694 
41,111 
36,080 
26,665 
25,969 


39,594 


36,909 
35,859 
37,633 
40,178 
38,230 


31,972 
31,169 


34,002 


an 


tenders 


1,647 
1,484 
2,181 
2,143 
2,277 
2,120 


2,734 
2,502 
2,880 
2,449 
2,889 
2,682 
1,978 
1,775 
3,000 
2,606 
2,659 


Net. 


ton-mi. 


per 


train- 
mile 


729 
578 
980 
877 
1,007 
863 


LS) 
= 


COmMMNOWRNDOVUYEAND PAH RRENDONOROHDUN UNOUNOWHEAUDONODA ANWOD ACUWOWHWHWUDHDDH WHOM OWWORRAADOOWAWORE 


DOWD DNDN WD WD WD DN DOWD WS DN WD WD & DOW DN & DO & DOWD WB WWW WNW DOWD Ww LAD AL WP WWWWW APD TH We WW WY 
ANAOOHRSDHRONA ONDADRNISNGASARAGAS ASMA RDORARMMAS BORG WBHONSNOHOG MDM 


Net. 
ton-m1, 


per 
car- 
day 


1,435 
1,073 
1,408 

845 
1,602 
1,200 
1,913 
1,619 
1,311 
1,160 


ompiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


Ate 
AN OD 
RFAWwoh 


— ee 


AAKANANONNAS EHS BASS SNYSAANNS 


PAMAWAUAMNAWAUUN AUhN NMNOWWw 


®FRWWARANNDO SW 


Nod dWWwWoOKOUNAYVRHON HDwWHODUNAYWYRNDEAOCAD HORUODODONDDODYS UDHONNUNDOHNAD ODDO YH wWoNnwE 


DAS OH ROD AARS ASDOOPHSHNAROR RARHSANH MH GAN RMD 


ANOOWDDRAADUAMNCO AQAMhwNwnaqanqaununinwn LAWAAL 


Net 
daily 


ton-mi, 


per 


10,532 
629 
7,638 
5,752 
9,345 
7,575 


19,229 
16,258 
18,205 
14,216 
19,655 
14,494 

8,707 

6,037 
17,323 


19,899 
15,556 


6,104 
3,707 


Coal 
Ib. per 
1000 
g.t.m. 
road-mi. inc. loco. 


183 
164 
114 












as 
NTI\WO to OOOO DONTNI 


NPS SBNONMOALYWr wt 
te WS Wr WOMENS 








GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE EDUCATIONAL 




















FOR SALE 


Educational Services : i 

2—21x26 American Type 0-6-0 4—23x30 American T 
PROMPT DELIVERY for (saddle tanks) weight 79-tons;: Locomotives, weight {os on 
Tractive effort 35,100#. Tractive effort 48,2007. : 


1—80 ton ELECTR. LOCOMO- RAILROAD ME 
i N 4—21x26 American Type 2-8-0 6—23x30 American Type 2.9.4} 
Maintenance of Way— Locomotives, weight 80 tons; Locomotives; weight 114 tons; | 


TIVE 500 HP. 
1—52 ton ELECTR.-GASOLINE Mechanical— Tractive erort 31,3007. Tractive effort 50,6007. | 


EER LOONEY Signal— 9—40 tons cap. flat cars, 38 ft. 
Both standard gauge. Located Operating— a — —— sills, steel 

New York.- For particulars com- Engineers and Firemen— . 

wanes i All Supervisors— WRITE WIRE PHONE 


ASSOCIATED METALS & ° 
wit it mathe, Railway THOMAS F. CAREY CO., INC. 
40 RECTOR STREET Omaha, Nebraska 120 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. : New York N y 
a s o 


POSITION WANTED Telephone Barclay 7-1770 
IMMEDIATE (DELIVERY ; Chief Dispatcher or Trainmaster. 


mio. _-,|Ten years experience. These 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANE | positions reference. Address Box 
613, 30 Church Street, New York, REL AYING R AIL 


35-40 Ton Brownhoist #6 double N. Y. 

drum, steam 8 wheel. Practically all weights — Any Quantity. Immediate shipment, 

George M. Meriwether, Industrial strictly first quality ee ra ios Rail and Accessories, 
a 


Equipment, 2226 Third Avenue N., 
Birmingham, Alabama. MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 


Charleston, W. VA. : 


| 


















































1—Baldwin Locomotive, type 
2-8-0, 36” gauge oil burner 
with recent Government in- 


spection. In daily service. p 
CHICAGO FREIGHT CAR & Your Professional Card Should 


PARTS COMPANY A be 
228 N. LaSalle Street ppear ere 
Chicago, IIL 




















SOLVE YOUR TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM WITH THESE 


3— Passenger & Baggage Gas Electric Cars 


May Dispense with 
Locomotives Entirely 


PRICED RIGHT 
FOR QUICK SALE 





Seating capacity 1 car 36 persons @ @ Baggage space 1 car —27’ 234” 
ee ee 1 ee 55 ee * e $ ee ee 1 ee <p 5’ 854" 
ee ee 1 ee 91 ee & € ee : ee 1 ee 10’ 11%” 





Equipped with 2, 100 HP G. E. Motors and © Send for Mustrated Bulletin 


1, 175 HPG. E. gasoline, type GM-16-Form C-3, IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
550 RPM, 4 cycle. Generator—1 continuous 0 Veet Tetienee 
current G. E., Type TD, Class 8—80 KW, 550 13496 S. Brainard Avenne Chicago, Illinois 
RPM, 133 Amp. ‘“‘4NYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
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